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Honc Kone 


OREA has laid bare  Stalin’s 
K basic strategy in his war against 
the United States: the profuse and 
uninhibited military use of dedicated 
native Communists all over the globe. 
This strategy avoids the obvious 
risks of committing Soviet soldiers to 
battle in 


former American allies. Perfected in 


“zeneral war’ against their 


man-to-man combat on the blood- 
drenched fields of Korea, it involves 
seven basic tactics. which America 
is finding it tough to counter, and 
necessitate a 


will probably 


which 


drastic overhauling of American 
policy. Here are the basic elements 
of Stalin’s new strategy: 


l. Use of 
power. Dempsey in his prime could 


overwhelming man- 
have been killed by 10-year-old boys, 
if enough of them tackled him at 
once, and if, as soon as one boy fell, 
another fresh one was thrown into 
the fray. The tactic is as simple as 
that. This is what won at Stalingrad; 
this is what pushed back the Amer- 
ican troops in the first weeks of the 
conflict in South Korea. 

This tactic, of course, takes ad- 
vantage of the teeming, unrestricted 
birth-rate of Asia. It also perpetuates 
the ancient balance to births main- 


tained by war and disease. The popu- 


lation of China, for instance, is re- 
garded by both the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist regimes as “too 
large.” 


a Bleeding the United 


Young. keen, American manpower 


States. 


was a decisive element in the past 
two World Wars. If it can be bogged 
down and cut down to size, this ad- 
vantage can be lost. After all, the 
total American population is little 
150.000.000. Most of 


these are not men of either fighting 


more than 


age or fighting capacity. The Amer- 
ican population, regulated and lim- 
ited by the 
dignity and rights, is quite vulner- 


theory of individual 


able under such totalitarian reason- 
ing. 

3. Using the peoples of neighbor- 
ing states as cannon fodder. This 
is perhaps the boldest tactic being 
utilized. It gives the Kremlin the 
advantage so crisply related by Will 
Rogers while covering the Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria two decades 
ago. The American cowboy-philos- 
opher said that, while crossing the 
Pacific, he heard the news of the 
fighting over the ship’s radio. The 
first night it told of 100 Chinese 
killed, one Japanese killed. Rogers 





By Edward Hunter 


Korea 


Wounvep South Koreans 
move back from the front 
with our GI’s, as America 
is bled, Asia _ trembles, 
and the Politburo looks on. 


said he saw the Chinese cook stick 
his head out to listen. The next night 
the radio told of 1,000 Chinese killed. 
10 Japanese killed. The cook again 
listened, with a poker face. The third 
night the radio told of 50,000 
Chinese killed, 100 Japanese killed. 

“The Chinese cook smiled,’ Rog- 
ers told us in the Yanato Hotel bar 
at Mukden. “‘Velly soon,’ the cook 
said, ‘no more Japanese.’ ” 

We all 


thought that a 


laughed; none of us 
Politburo cook 
(trained to prepare “spicy dishes”) 
some day might be saying “Soon, 
no more Americans.” 

4. Inculcating fanatical political 
hatred of the United States. In order 
to use these teeming millions effec- 
tively against America, they must be 


blind 


This can only be done through two 


taught distrust and hatred. 
means; first, to cut off these peoples 
from any social or intellectual con- 
tact with American ideas and pur- 
poses, and second, to provide them 
with only the most distasteful, un- 
idealistic views of American thought 
and aims. 

This is exactly what is being done 
as can be seen from a perusal of any 
batch of Chinese newspapers or other 
publications, or from an analysis of 
what is being told and taught the 
Chinese masses. There is no limit to 
the distortions. Atrocity pictures are 
exhibited everywhere. They are at- 
tributed to Americans, either as their 
direct action, or through the actions 
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Bares Red Plan 


of “the running dogs of America.” 
Even Americans are used in spread- 
ing this doctrine. John W. Powell’s 
editorial page in the current issue 
of the China Weekly Review, pub- 
lished at Shanghai, says: 

“The Korean people will prevail in 
their attempt to free their homeland 
from a foreign-supported internal 
despotism, [and] there is a danger 
the United States may cause the con- 
flict to spread beyond the borders of 
Korea and thereby be responsible 
for bringing death and destruction 
to many innocent people—including. 
very possibly, the American people. 
Even if the 


within Korea, the American govern- 


conflict is confined 
ment will still have to answer for its 
. . Now is the 
time for all to fight for peace.” 


part in the slaughter. . 


How can a Chinese, reading what 
sounds so factual. unable to learn 
how completely the official account 
has been faked. not be convinced by 
it? And if this is dinned into his 
ears day in. day out. it obviously 
sounds all the more convincing 
particularly if Americans themselves 
are quoted, 

5. Exploiting old racial prejudices 
of Orientals against the white race. 
This is perhaps the most dangerous 
aspect of the Communist strategy. 
Racism has been taught to Asiatics, 
screened as nationalism, for a half- 
century now, first by the Japanese 
under the name of Pan-Asia, and 
after V-J Day‘by a strange combina- 
tion of ultra-nationalist Japanese on 
the Asiatic mainland and native Com- 
munist leaders. Almost every state- 
ment by any Communist leader any- 
where in Asia refers to Asiatics be- 
ing pitted against the Americans (the 
white man). Every effort is being 
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made by Peking—the Cominform 
headquarters for Asia—to present 
the struggle as that of the Oriental’s 
defense against this white aggression. 

6. Creating confusion and dissen- 
sion in the anti-Communist front. 
All the old Goebbels tricks are being 
pulled out of the bag. The French 
troops in Indo-China are being told 
that the Americans will fight to the 
last Frenchman. The English busi- 
nessmen of Hong Kong are being in- 
formed that the Americans are out 
to capture world trade, and to make 
England a colony. 

Even the Chinese Nationalists are 
being fed this line. The Communists 
Hanian island, 


spread leaflets on 


before occupying it, telling the 
Chinese army there that they were 
being used to fight for American 
imperialism, and that the U.S. would 
desert them when the going became 
hard. The leaflets went on to say that 
the U.S. let other armies do the fight- 
ing for them in World War IT, and 
would do so again. 

7. Neutralizing enemy areas by 
terrorism. This is an extension of 
guerrilla activities. In Indo-China, 
for instance, at points far from any 
fighting front, editors who dare pub- 
lish news that shows the U.S. in a 
favorable light, or news that fails to 
show Stalin in a favorable light, are 
first threatened, denounced by the 
Communist official radio, and then 
ambushed and slain, if they don’t 
change their policy. 

In Hong Kong, distributors of 
magazines and newspapers are men- 
aced if they do not stack the cards in 
favor of the Communists. The hand 
grenade is a popular form of persua- 
sion in such cases. The peace-seeking 
native, failing to obtain protection 


new strategy: 


Stalin's 
use native Communists 
to bleed U. S. without 


committing the Russians 


against such terrorist activity, takes 
refuge in a severe neutrality that in 
effect favors the Communists, or suc- 
sumbs to*Communist blandishments. 

Against such strategy, all the old 
terminologies seem outdated—even 
such recent phrases as “cold war” 
and “hot war.” These are apparently 
“bourgeois conceptions,” the product 
of “capitalistic thinking.” The Com- 
munist doesn’t use them except in re- 
ferring to Western arguments. 

fo the Communist there is just 
one war—the ideological war, and 
any medium used in it, from the so- 
called Stockholm peace ballot that is 
offered for signing in the U.S., to the 
rifle aimed at a GI in Korea, is an- 
other weapon. 

The developments in Korea, dur- 
ing the first few weeks at least, 
showed only too vividly how unpre- 
pared the U.S. was for such a war 
strategy. The fact that it became ex- 
posed for all to see as a result of the 
Korean fighting may yet prove to be 
Stalin’s greatest blunder. The lessons 
learned the hard way in Korea may 
yet save the U.S. from the fate so 
confidently proclaimed for all non- 
Communist states by the Cominform. 

lor if America now realizes that 
“containment” and mobilization are 
not enough, and that the fight on the 
Stalin clique must be prosecuted vig- 
orously on every front and carried 
directly to its source, then each 
American GI who fell in Korea may 
have saved an untold number of 
American lives. And if America tells 
the people of the world how this 
clique is ruthlessly sacrificing mil- 
lions to useless slaughter, then the 
lives of incalculable numbers of these 
peoples—in Asia and all over the 


world—may be saved, too. 








THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 





Patron Saint 


saree Of the Garden 


AM the most Protestant fellow 
{ who ever was. I am so Protestant 
that [| can worship better in the 
woods with the birds for choir than 
I can in the biggest church with 
some fool preacher trying to tell me 
what to think. But more and more. 
as time goes on, I am getting friendly 
mail from widely scattered Roman 
Catholics. Not long ago, there came a 
letter from Mr. Matthew McKavett, 
down in Washington. which seems to 
indicate the nature of the link which 
ties us together. 

He writes: “God will bless the 
good Catholics and non-Catholies 
whose philosophy in all things has 
as its central point the sacredness of 
human personality.” That is what the 
present world struggle is about. And 
on that point Catholics far and wide 
have recognized the fact that they 
and THe New Leaver are fighting 
on the same side. 

But my mail is not exclusively in- 
spired by any such abstract thought. 
Mr. McKavett wrote with a special 
motive. | had written to him that my 
Delaware garden was backward this 
vear, that the corn and beans and 
tomatoes and broccoli were far from 
being as sturdy and promising as 
they should be. And I had suggested 
there should be a saint to look after 
mutters so basic to human happiness. 

Instantly. my friend returned the 
most satisfactory of replies. He en- 
closed a picture which Mrs. Me- 
Kavett had taken down from the wall 
of their home and asked him to send. 
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It is a charming reproduction of a 
painting representing St. Fiacre. 
Many saints have I known, but St. 
Fiacre has hitherto—to my sorrow— 
been unknown to me. He lived, it 
seems. in the 7th century. And- 
lucky fellow—he was born an Irish 
nobleman and spent most of his life 
in France. There, we are told, “St. 
Faro, recognizing the young man’s 
great virtue, granted him out of his 
own patrimony a site in the forest 
for his dwelling. Here Fiacre built 
an oratory. a hospice for strangers. 
and a cell surrounded by a small 
garden in which he lived apart and 
devoted himself to the worship of 
God and the tilling of the soil. Dis- 
ciples gathered around him and soon 
formed a monastery. He is known as 
the patron saint of all gardens and 
trees. plants and flowers.” The pic- 
ture shows him surrounded by his 
burgeoning plants. No birds are rep- 
resented. It is a mere oversight. | 
am sure that the thrushes. song spar- 
rows and wrens would have been 
close friends of such a likeable man. 
This charming saint is a trifle late 
for me. He should have come my way 
in April or—at the very latest—in 
May. This season has been for Dela- 
ware a quite unexampled succession 
of months. Everything turned out 
wrong. My father’s oldest bits of 
farmers wisdom were turned into 
foolishness. On our farm, nothing 
could ever be planted too early. And 
if our fields of grain or grass showed 
a flush of green before those of our 
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neighbors, it was cause for exultation 
through the year. If, perchance, the 
frost or the damp destroyed the seed 
and a replanting was called for, who 
cared? Nothing was lost but a little 
work and money. 

But this year I hope my father was 
not looking down upon me. That 
rain! That cold! That cloudy dark- 
ness! Throughout the month of April, 
which Chaucer advertised so effec- 
tively, we could not even touch a hoe 
or spade to earth. Early in May, I 
did at last consign some seeds to 
watery graves. But the rain and the 
dark and the cold continued. After 
long weeks of waiting, a few brave 
little green things poked up their 
heads—one or two out of each long 
row. Then came the final humiliation. 
Neighbors began to plant at the end 
of May. And now their gardens look 
better than mine. 

But all is not lost. At the begin- 
ning of June, I replanted. Now the 
new beans and beets and okra and 
lettuce are coming up in fine, full 
rows—with here and there a giant 
vegetable which remains from the 
first planting back in April. The ex- 
hibit of our horticultural skill is 
rather rough and irregular. We shall 
take no prizes this year. But I can 
see that in the end we shall be re- 
warded with a satisfactory crop. In 
this climate on the eastern seaboard. 
we have never had a crop failure. | 
have complete faith in the forces of 
soil and weather. 

If | were a farmer who depended 
upon his corn or wheat for an in- 
come, I might turn a rather sour eye 
on all the beauties of this strange 
season. Down our way, many a hard- 
working tiller of the soil will have to 
content himself with half a crop this 
year. | know well what he is think- 
ing of. It is not the delight of country 
life. He is turning over in his mind 
the relative advantages of the Bran- 
nan Plan as compared with the old 
price-support system. Perhaps his 
prayer goes up to St. Brannan. 
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Berlin: How We Roll 


With Red 


By Kendall Foss 


BERLIN 
— and American authorities, 
charged with maintaining this 
eastmost outpost of the West, seem 
to make it a matter of policy not to 
notice when their opponents outpoint 
them and never to take counter- 
measures if they can help it. It is as 
though they feared to annoy their 
Russian friends and this in the face 
of the fact that, on those rare occa- 
sions when Russian encroachments 
upon Western rights have met de- 
termined opposition, the Russians 
have always retreated. 

Recently the Russians suddenly 
cancelled the travel passes of the U.S. 
Military Mission stationed in nearby 
Potsdam. Members of this mission 
had hitherto traveled widely as Allied 
observers through the Russian Zone. 
On this occasion, American authori- 
ties in Frankfurt reacted promptly. 
They cancelled all travel privileges 
enjoyed by the Russian Military Mis- 
sion in Frankfurt, restricting the 
Russian detachment to the short 
stretch between their billets and 
their office. Within a few weeks the 
Russians restored the Potsdam passes 
and regained for their men in Frank- 
furt the right to travel as before. 

At about the same time, the British 
noticed that barge traffic was piling 
up intolerably at the frontier between 
the Russian and British zones near 
Wittenberge. Remonstrances having 


KENDALL Foss is a veteran American 
newspaperman who has been in Ber- 
lin since shortly after the war's end. 
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Punches 


War memorials to Russian 
soldiers are okay in Soviet 
sector, but why in ours? 


failed to make any impression-—and 
Berlin was threatened with shortages 
because of the arrested movement of 
barges—the British discovered a 
flaw in the canal locks within their 
sector of Berlin. Now this stretch of 
the waterway is important to the 
Russians. So it was not wholly sur- 
prising to read a few days later that 
the British commandant had _re- 
ceived a visit from a ranking Rus- 
sian and, in return for assurances 
that the traffic snarl at the frontier 
was about to be unraveled, voiced 
the opinion that the difficulty which 
had arisen in connection with the op- 
eration of the locks could be cleared 
up. 

These were small but successful 
countermeasures. Presumably _ they 
astonished the Russians. For with the 
exception of the one tremendous 
countermeasure—the Airlift in an- 
swer to the Blockade—there has 
virtually never been an_ outright 
squeeze applied. 

Much has been written about the 
current “creeping blockade” of Ber- 








lin. At unpredictable but frequent in- 


tervals, the Russians start examining 
each inbound and outbound truck 
minutely at their Autobahn check- 
point. Soon there is a line of up to 
200 trucks awaiting their turn. While 
waiting, fresh vegetables and_ sea- 
foods often spoil. But nothing effec- 
tive is ever undertaken to force the 
Russians to live up to their promise 
not to interfere with Berlin’s access 
to the West. 


PROPAGANDA GAME 


Berlin still laughs—a_ bit con- 
temptuously—about the time the 
British set out to recapture the huge 
modern office building in the heart 
of their sector which houses the Rus- 
sian-controlled Radio Berlin. There 
had been many fruitless discussions 
before June 1948, looking towards 
the removal of this propaganda 
center. The Russians had always 
pointed out that they had occupied 
the building and resumed broadcast- 
ing before the British arrived. This 
was part of their implied assertion 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 





HOW WE ROLL WITH RED PUNCHES. coxnsvr 


that the western powers were only in 
Berlin by courtesy of the Russians 
anyhow. Besides, they liked to add. 
they needed the station as it served 
the whole Soviet zone. The British 
fumed but did nothing, until one day 
in June they suddenly sent the Rus- 
sians a peremptory order to get out. 
Unhappily, they gave as a reason for 
their hurry the fact that they intend- 
ed to blow up a large bunker in the 
neighborhood and feared that the 
blast might interfere with the trans- 
mission. 

This is the kind of blunder the 
Russians love and know how to make 
the most of. General Dratwin, the 
Soviet city commandant, replied that 
he could not take the order seriously 
and if it was merely solicitude for 
the station which was motivating the 
British, he would be glad to send a 
detachment of Russian military en- 
gineers to level the bunker without 
shattering so much as one window of 
Broadcasting House. The British took 
this lying down and the Russians 
are still in occupancy of the build- 
ing. Their sole concession has been 
to move their armed guard inside the 
front door. Naturally, they have to 
have their own guards; it would 
plainly be too much to expect British 
MP’s to keep order in the British 
sector. And the British take this, too. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor 
to Berlin who is sensitive to the 
subtleties of the cold war, is the 
presence of massive Russian war 
memorials in the British and Amer- 
ican sectors. The second thing is the 
total absence of any Western counter- 
parts in the Soviet sector. 

Coming in off the Autobahn at the 
entry to the American sector, the 
astonished visitor is greeted by a 
large, aluminum-colored tank of 
American manufacture, standing on 
an imposing marble pedestal some 15 
feet high. The tank is pointing west- 
ward. Plaques around the base dedi- 
cate the monument in Russian and 
in German to the eternal glory of the 
Red Army and its ranking officers— 
by name—for their heroic work in 
capturing Berlin. 


For five years this monster has 
guarded the American approach to 
Berlin and not until this summer was 
it ever touched. Then a nameless 
group of Germans, apparently tired 
of waiting for the Americans to re- 
act, hacked away the four plaques 
and exposed the brick and rubble in- 
terior of the pedestal. 

Many might find it undignified to 
take notice of this sort of childish 
boasting, but it is a fact that had 
the Americans long ago added a 
plaque pointing out that the tank was 
lend-leased and then mounted a 
guard to make sure that the sign re- 
mained, the Russians would have 
soon found reason to haul their toy 
away. The Russians understand 
countermoves in the game of propa- 
ganda. 

That it is a game of propaganda 
is made clear by the use of two lan- 
guages—Russian and German—on 
all Soviet 
monument in the British sector, just 


monuments. The huge 
outside the Brandenburg Gate, says 
this, in Russian and German: “To 
the eternal glory of the heroes who 
fell in the struggle for freedom and 
independence against the Fascist Ger- 
man invaders.” Since neither a 
French nor an English text is sup- 
plied, and since construction started 
in the early summer of 1945, before 
the Western powers entered Berlin, 
it is unlikely that any other than 
Russian heroes are meant to be com- 
memorated. 


BACK AND FORTH 


This monument, like Broadcasting 
House, has an armed Russian sentry 
before it who is brought into the 
British sector by Russian jeeps for 
every watch change. However, at 
moments of political tension when 
there is danger of a demonstration, 
the West Berlin Police provide a de- 
tachment to protect the sentry from 
popular wrath. 

No people, not even those Ger- 
mans who abjure Hitlerism, could be 
expected to enjoy the sight of a great 
structure proclaiming their defeat. 
This structure consists of a colon- 





nade 300 feet long beside the broad 
avenue which bisects the Tiergarten. 
Its steps and terraces give it a depth 
back from the street of 250 feet and 
the whole is surmounted by a bronze 
Russian soldier 70 feet from head 
to toe. It is impressive and at the 
same time somehow repellent—too 
big, too massive, too proud. When 
and if the Russians withdraw from 
Germany, this. and the other huge 
reminders of Russian valor, will un- 
doubtedly disappear overnight. 

The other monument which must 
expect a similar fate is the special 
cemetery in the Soviet sector. At the 
end of the war the Russian dead were 
buried where they fell. The Russians 
had the Germans erect little white 
picket 
Then four existing cemeteries were 


fences around each grave. 
selected and the dead transferred to 
well-kept, dignified parks. Finally. 
the monument in Treptow Park was 
erected and all 2,500 corpses moved 
once more to rest in ihe shadow of a 
towering Red Army figure atop an 
artificial hill. It is worth recalling 
that no other Allied power has seen 
fit to bury its dead permanently in 
German soil. 
Whether the 
means that the Russians intend to 


Berlin 


whether the availability of droves of 


Treptow cemetery 


stay in permanently or 
laborers and of plenty of free marble 
lying abeut in heaps where Hitler's 
chancellory used to stand proved too 
much for the Russia love of size, re- 
mains unanswered. 

But no matter how unfathomable 
the field of 


propaganda may be, one thing is 


Russian purposes in 
reasonably certain. In the matter of 
the ceaseless little maneuvers to har- 
rass and bedevil the Western powers, 
decisive countermeasures work better 
than the cherished tactic of pretend- 
ing not to notice. If the incident of 
the barges and the British closing of 
the Berlin locks, or the matter of the 
passes for the Russian mission in 
Frankfurt portend a new Western 
practice, the cold war in the future 
may offer fewer causes for despond- 
ent headshaking. 
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Our Aging Population: 
Let Them Live 


By Oscar R. Ewing 


Federal Security Administrator 


ORE and more in recent months. 
I hear the asked: 


“What shall we do with our older 


question 


people in America?” 

The answer is simple, so decep- 
tively simple that it sounds almost 
flippant. Let them live! 

Fifty 
troubled by this question. There were 


years ago, no one was 


older people, it is true, but only 
3.000.000 


passed the age of 65. Today that 


some Americans — had 
age group has grown to well over 
11,000.000. Their number is expect- 
ed to double in the next 25 years. 

At the same time, their proportion 
to the total population has been in- 
creasing. In 1900, one out of every 
25 Americans had celebrated his 
65th birthday. Today the figure is 
one out of 13. 

Science and improved standards of 
living have combined to prolong 
youth as well as life. The people who 
are living longer are staying young 
longer. They are changing the face 
of America. They are presenting one 
of the greatest domestic challenges 
of our time: How are we to make our 
lengthened life span better, happier 
and more productive? 

The very first and essential step is 
to revamp our concepts of aging. and 
get rid of the strange sense of op- 
probrium so many of us attach to the 
term. Aging begins with life itself, 
and continues as long as life does. 

For years now, various splinter 
groups, some of them “crackpot,” 
have been hammering away at the 
older members of our population, os- 
tensibly working for their special in- 
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terest. Some have formed fairly 
potent political blocs. But while they 
have highlighted the problems of the 
aged and aging, they have also to 
some extent falsified it. 

The concerns of our aging popula- 
tion are by no means the sole prov- 
ince of those who have passed the 
65-year mark. There is no dividing 
line between their interests and the 
interests of their juniors. Our society 
would fall apart if generation were 
pitted against generation. 

The interests of our parents and 
our elders are the interest of every 
one of us. Unless we cultivate them 
wisely, we will be making a mockery 
of all the advances of science, which 
are lengthening our lives. 

If it were just a matter of keeping 
our older citizens busy, the problem 
would be complex enough. But that 
is but one facet of a prismatic pic- 
ture. Unlike the Communists, we 
have no room for blunt disregard of 
human sensibilities and of individual 
worth in our society. We cannot per- 
mit corrosive fears to undermine vast 
group’ of our population. 

The fundamental strength of our 
democracy is the recognition and ap- 
preciation of the fact that an individ- 
ual living happily and enjoying ful- 
fillment is our richest resource. This 
applies to individuals of all ages. 

In order to have such fulfilment, 
our aging citizens must have a rea- 
sonable measure of emotional and so- 
cial as well as financial security. 
They must feel needed and welcome, 
whether in the family, the home, 
at work, or in the large community. 


Where then shall they go if their 
children are unable to take them, as 
is more and more the case? Shall 
they be wards of society? Shall they 
be sent to homes? Should provision 
be made for some kind of communal 
living with their contemporaries? 
And how is the community to be 
geared to their pace? 

Here are some more questions we 
must answer if we are to tackle this 
problem effectively: How can we en- 
able every one to work as long as he 
wishes? How can we equip him to 
do a new kind of work when he is 
no longer able to do his accustomed 
job? How can he continue to be and 
feel useful? How can we help him 
retain his self-regard? 

These and many other corollary 
problems presented by an aging 
population have received too little 
serious coordinated study. In order 
to cope with them intelligently and 
constructively, President Truman re- 
cently asked me to explore the many 
implications of this new population 
trend. 

As a first step I have called a 
National Conference on Aging, where 
the nation’s experts in the various 
aspects of the aging process can pool 
their thinking and experience, and 
possibly propose some tentative solu- 
tions. The Conference will be held in 
Washington August 13, 14 and 15. 

From the initial call, the Confer- 
ence has elicited tremendous interest. 
Leaders in industry, labor, educa- 
tion, religion, government are eagerly 
looking to the Conference for stim- 
ulation and guidance. For some time 
now they have been deeply preoccu- 
pied with the many problems inher- 
ent in our aging population. The ex- 
tent to which all of us together can 
evolve wise solutions may well prove 
a measure of our ability as a nation 
to solve the fundamental problems of 
our democracy—how best to avail 
ourselves of our richest resource— 
our people. 

That is what I mean when I say 
of our older citizens, “Let them 
live—in the fullest and most mean- 
ingful sense of the term.” 





The key to the future of Spain, 
and of its portly Caudillo, is 
in the hands of the military, 
which in the past has broken 


and made its nation's rulers 
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ARMY 


By Jaume Miravitlles 


JAUME MIRAVITLLES, once Secretary 
of Information of Catalonia’s Auton- 
omous Government, has also been 
the representative of the Spanish gov- 
ernment-in-exile in the United States. 





NYONE who has made even a superficial study of 

Spanish history must have observed the total ab- 
sence of what might be called /nstitutions, political. re- 
ligious, moral, economic or spiritual. The geography of 
the Iberian Peninsula, splitting the country into a thou- 
sand units inaccessible one to another; the history of 
Spain, which has made the country a corridor through 
which have passed numberless races and civilizations; 
the profound individualism of the people; the fact, for 
example, that in a country hardly half the size of 
Texas four distinct languages are spoken—all these 
factors serve to show how difficult it is, in connection 
with Spain, to speak of society. public opinion, national 
thought. In Spain there are no “general ideas” which 
automatically mobilize or excite the people as a body. 
May 2 is important only to Madrid; September 11 to 
Catalonia; April 14 is a Republican anniversary; March 
7 a Franquist one. 

The Spanish word which designates the national em- 
blem, bandera, is associated with such words as bandido 
(bandit), or banderia (faction). “To raise a banner” 
means, in Spain, a call to dissension. In other countries 
the word designating the national emblem is synonymous 
with unity, discipline, and order; in Spain. with rebel- 
lion. iconoclasm, partisanship. This is no accident. For in 
Spain every political party has its own flag and every 
change. of regime brings a change in the “national” 
colors. During the civil war, the Republican side boasted 
five different flags—Republican. Catalan, Basque, Social- 
ist, and Anarcho-Syndicalist. In Spain a labor leader de- 
livering a speech in the shadow of the national flag, as 
William Green and Phillip Murray do here, would be 
unthinkable. Franquism itself, which represents a desper- 
ate effort to achieve unity, had to yield to reality and 
proclaim itself, not a party, but a movement. 


DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS 

The system by which Franco achieved “organic” unity 
reveals the philosophical weakness and the human and 
social diversity of the elements upon which he based his 
power. The Falange as it emerged during the war repre- 
sented the fusion of no less than four widely divergent 
organizations: Falange, Renovacion Espanola, Comunion 
Tradicionalista, and Juntas de Ofensive Nacional Sindi- 
calista, commonly known as J.O.N.S. Franco, forgetting 
that fundamental law of arithmetic which prohibits the 
addition of heterogeneous numbers, put all these diverse 
elements together to form the “Falange Espanola Tradi- 
cionalista y de las J.O.N.S.”. The very emblem of the 
party betrays this philosophical and organic incoherence. 

As my friend the great Catalan painter Salvador Dali 
aptly remarked to me, the emblem of fascism was a 
bundle of fagots, tight and solid: that of nazism, the 
swastika, symbol of strength and concentration; the sym- 
bol of Falange is a bundle of arrows bound together in 
the middle but all pointing in different directions. . . . 
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FRANCISCO FRANCO: WOULD HE BE CHIEF OF STATE IF THREE MONARCHIST GENERALS HAD NOT BEEN KILLED? 


No, in Spain there are not and have not been for many 
centuries any “idea forces,” any general principles, any 
institutions, public or private, which might serve to bind 
the people together. In Spain there is no society, in the 
sense in which it exists in England, France, or even Italy. 
Spain is a country of “men” independent and sovereign 
(but not free). “Every Spaniard is a king,” it has been 
said; a king, nevertheless, without kingdom or Court of 
Love. The expression “hombre!” (“Man!”) is used in 
Spanish as an interjection, and always to strengthen an 
argument. To my knowledge. the equivalent does not 
exist in any other language. 

In such circumstances, only one institution in the 
country can be respected and feared (in Spain respect 
and fear are synonymous). only one institution stands 
out from the general organizational chaos as a relatively 
coherent body—the Army. And even in the case of this 
Army, it is not its collective qualities which are valued 
(as in the German Army. for example), but the fact that 
it is, above all, a multiplication of “hombres” in the 
sense in which the interjection is used in Spain. 

During the “fluid” 19th Century in Spain. in the 
course of which four sovereigns were dethroned. a Re- 
public established and destroyed, more than a dozen con- 
stitutions adopted and cast aside, the Army often played 
the role of moderator. Having its existence at the heart 
of the body politic. the Army helped to keep the Spanish 
pendulum from swinging too far in either direction. 
Espartero and Prim for the “Liberals.” Narvaez and 
O'Donnell for the “Conservatives,” appear at this dis- 


tance as quite skillful clock-repairers. 
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At the beginning of the present century this Spanish 
Army (composed, be it remembered, of “hombres,” and, 
still more important, of “hombres” who were Spaniards) 
committed the classic—and in countries with Spain’s 
psychological characteristics logical—Spanish sin: abuse 
of power. Spain is the only country in the world in which 
the phenomenon of “military syndicalism” has appeared. 
In 1906 there was formed an organization called the 
“Juntas de Defensa” whose purpose was the improve- 
ment, through syndicalist methods, of the situation 
(salaries, retirement, hours of work, conditions of pro- 
motion) of the officers. In other words, the only cohesive 
organization in Spain had to fight against the State of 
which it was the very incarnation and defender in order 
to win the rights it claimed. From that time onward, it 
was impossible to tell whether the actions of the Army 
were prompted by the consciousness of its mission to 
embody the national policy, or were simply a manifesta- 


tion of its esprit de corps. 
“SAVE THE COUNTRY" 


In 1923 Spain witnessed a grave social crisis resulting 
from the European war and culminating in the revolu- 
tionary disturbances in Barcelona, made memorable by 
the famous strike of refuse-collectors and grave-diggers. 
The Army, ever eager to “save the nation,” resorted to 
a coup and installed Primo de Rivera as dictator. 
Eventually, however, Primo himself was overthrown by 
this same “military syndicalism”—the artillery corps re- 
fused to accept the conditions of promotion established 
by the dictator, thus provoking the crisis which led to 





FRANCO AND THE ARMY 


CONTINUED 


his downfall. A few months later municipal elections 
ushered in the Republic, the Army maintaining an atti- 
tude of neutrality for the time being. 

In 1936, after the overwhelming and unexpected vic- 
tory of the Popular Front, a situation arose in Spain 
which, difficult though it was, would in any other country 
in Western Europe have been settled by parliamentary 
procedures. The Spanish Army saw in this state of affairs 
another occasion for “saving the country.” The organizer 
of the coup of July 18, 1936, was General Sanjurjo. who 
as head of the Civil Guard, the most disciplined and 
effective armed force in Spain, had remained neutral in 
1931, thus contributing to the peaceful triumph of the 
Republic. Unable to forgive himself for this “lack of 
manhood,” he had rebelled in 1932 against the Republic 
whose establishment he had “permitted” the year before. 
Exiled to Portugal as a result, he plotted the restoration 
of the monarchy, which was his primary purpose and 
that of greater part of the Army in 1936. Going 
through my files the other day I found an article I had 
written that year in which I referred to the rebels as 
“monarchists” rather than as “fascists.” Other writers of 





STAR-GAZING 


Alaska, Hawati Statehood, Would Boom Flag Makers. 
Newspaper headline. 
New states would mean new stars, new stars 
New flags to fly in peace or wars: 
Vew flags would mean more cloth, more dye. 
Vore needles and more thread to buy, 
Vore managers, more foremen, bosses, 


To supervise more Betsy Rosses. 


Go pick the cotton, shear the sheep, 
Line up the workers twenty deep, 
Wake sharp the scissors, fill the loom— 


Bring in the states, bring on the boom! 


TWO LISTS, ONE AUTHOR 


Two lists of names, on either hand, 
Are growing daily, writ in red: 
The so-called “peace” petition and 


The list of wounded, missing, dead. 


—Richard Armour 
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that period used the same word. It was only later that 
the rebels came to be regarded as fascists. After the death 
of Sanjurjo, whose plane crashed as he took off from 
Lisbon to lead the rebellion, and of Generals Goded and 
Mola, who were next to him in rank, the monarchist re- 
volt turned into a fascist movement for three reasons: 
the unexpected resistance of the republicans; the pressure 
of the international situation; and the fact that a fascist 
platform suited Franco in his desire to assure his own 
supremacy over the monarchist generals who were his 
rivals, 

The difference between the philosophic platforms of 
the rival generals is no mere academic question, for if 
Sanjurjo’s only object in rising against the Republic was 
to “make up for his mistake” of the 14th of April and 
re-establish the Monarchy, he would not have sacrificed 
a million Spanish lives to accomplish his purpose. 

(In this connection, the attitude of Col. Ansaldo, who 
was his pilot, on the flight from Lisbon and was gravely 
wounded in the accident, is revealing. Ansaldo is today 
the representative of the Pretender Don Juan on the 
mixed committee formed by Monarchists and Socialists 
to arrive at a peaceful solution of the Spanish problem. 
The former pilot of the general who was to have been 
the leader of the insurrection of July 18 speaks today in 
language to which no democrat can listen without being 
moved. ) 

If. on the other hand, the objective of the rebellion was 
not to “make up for the mistake” of Sanjurjo and restore 
the Monarchy but to “put Spain upon the threshold of 
her historical rebirth, allying her with the fascist regimes 
of Italy and Germany in order to vanquish decadent 
French democracy, Anglo-Saxon utilitarianism and 
Marxist materialism,” then the sacrifice of a million lives 


was “normal.” ... 


FRANCO'S OBJECTIVE 


Since then much water has flowed under the bridges. 
Spain is passing through one of the most critical periods 
in her history, one of those periods in which she could 
well use the services of a real “savior.” Certain Spanish 
Army leaders are aware of this tragic and urgent neces- 
sity. But Franco, who “became” fascist in order to scale 
the heights of power, is now engaged in continual man- 
euvering to keep himself there. His mission today consists 
in making even deeper and more irreparable the an- 
tagonisms between the different political entities of the 
country; in encouraging, over and above the national 
spirit, the syndicalist spirit of the Army; in removing 
from active service the Army’s most outstanding men 
(Aranda, Kindelan, Yagiie); in corrupting the rest. 

Franco is today the man who is making it impossible 
for the Spanish Army to cleanse its record before the 
Spanish people and the conscience of the world by 
making of itself an effective instrument of real national 


salvation. 
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EAST and WEST 





A 


DALLIN 


MERICA’S armed forces far outweigh those of the 
Asiatic nations. The combined power of the West is 


unquestionably superior to that of the Soviet bloc. The 





balance sheet would leave no doubt as to the outcome of 
the present worldwide contest were it not for one factor 
operating for the Kremlin: the continued existence in the 
West of vacillation and defeatism. 

The war in Korea was hatched, prepared and un- 
leashed by the Soviet Government—no informed person 
doubts this for a moment. Since the Nuremberg trials, 
we have had the principle drilled into us that a govern- 
ment which deliberately resorts to war is an aggressor; 
that its leading members are war criminals; and that, as 
soon as feasible, they should be haled before an inter- 
national tribunal and, upon conviction, punished with all 
the severity their crimes merit. 

Today, Stalin is War Criminal No. 1. The group that 
surrounds him should also be well toward the top of the 
list. Andrei Vishinsky, Joachim von Ribbentrop’s Soviet 
counterpart, surely deserves a prominent spot. Why are 
thousands of young Americans and Koreans dying al- 
ready, with thousands more British, Australians, Fili- 
pinos and Chinese soon to follow? Because Stalin and 
his gang have given the word for the slaughter to begin. 
Why are other thousands of the maimed and sightless 
already on their pitiful homeward journey? Because to 
the Stalin clique “one death is a tragedy, but a million 
deaths are statistics.” 

Yet, has the American Government openly recognized 
this bald fact? Has it pointed the accusing finger at the 
war criminals in Moscow? 

The State Department pretends that it does not know 
officially, at least—who is behind the events in Korea. 
Not once has it mentioned the Soviet regime in connec- 
tion with the Northern invasion, American propaganda 
is denied the strongest of psychological weapons: the 
fact that the North Koreans are sacrificing their lives 
for the sake of an imperialist oppressor. Dean Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, has no “direct proof” of what 
Dean Acheson, the private citizen, knows very well: that 
the Kremlin is waging war against the United States 
right now. Mr. Acheson is a lawyer, and his legalistic 
mind prevents him from doing what he realizes, as arbit- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Stalin Is the War Criminal — 
Let's Call a Spade a Spade 


er of this nation’s foreign policy, to be necessary. 

But the whole hypocritical farce reaches its pinnacle 
when we find the chief war criminal treated as—no 
less!—a possible peace-maker and mediator. Prime Min- 
isters Attlee and Nehru have already asked Stalin to 
intercede in Korea; others may take up the cry. No doubt, 
while the Soviet dictator discusses ways of restoring 
peace with the foreign ambassadors, his generals sit in 
an adjoining room awaiting his decision on some mili- 
tary matter connected with the Korean war. 

One explanation offered for the State Department’s 
current behavior is that Russia must be “kept out of it” 
so that, once an armistice is reached in Korea, it will be 
easier to effect a rapprochement with Moscow. What 
touching concern for Soviet sensibilities! When the 
Kremlin sees defeat staring it in the face, it will have 
no difficulty finding a way to make peace overtures; 
there will be avenues aplenty, once one is needed. 

As absurd—or more so—is the attitude of the United 
Nations. As I write, the Security Council has not yet 
convened under the chairmanship of Jacob Malik. But 
whatever develops, a pungent odor of hyprocrisy will 
cling to the meeting, because the situation is basically 
false. The members of the United Nations are support- 
ing American military resistance to the North Korean in- 
vasion; all are quite aware who the real warmonger is 
and who is responsible for the blodshed. Now, here they 
are obediently preparing to gather under the chairman- 
ship of the envoy of the war criminals—ready to submit 
for an entire month to his direction of an international 
body dedicated to the cause of peace! 

The war in Korea is a war against the whole United 
Nations, not merely against the United States. Yet Soviet 
UN employes are permitted to go on with their work as 
if nothing had happened. The successors to Valentin 
Gubitchev, who deal in matters of “intelligence” —in this 
case, political intelligence “in the camp of the enemy”’— 
are worth their weight in gold to Moscow right now. 
In the blunt language of Pravda and Izvestia, people who 
fish for information are spies. Equal bluntness on our 
part would compel us to declare that, at the very moment 
when it is waging a war, the UN is harboring the 
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enemies’ spies in its midst. nx fi RY 
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Is Korea the beginning of World War III? 


Is 


THE LANDING AT POHANG: THE FIRST OR THE LAST? 


orld War II]? It is the prelude? 


Is it merely an isolated war? Is it 


S KorkA really the beginning of 
W 


the first of a series of little wars? No 
one knows the answers to these ques- 
tions: and the answers may not be- 
come known until life itself reveals 
them. Only one thing is certain: We 
must begin to think and act as 
though we were in for the worst, if 
only because the worst may actually 
be here, now. and we do not know it. 

Some of the lessons Korea is teach- 
ing us are still unclear. We cannot 
tell, for example. exactly what it 
will take to drive the invader out. We 
cannot foresee the political advant- 
ages to be derived once we have ac- 
complished that aim. We cannot even 
gauge the strategic military gains to 
be gained therefrom. It is that kind 
of war. But there is one lesson which 
is so clear that the least intelligent 
American should be able to learn it: 
Korea proves that communism, what- 
ever else it may be, is capable of 
committing a naked and calculated 
act of war. Even Henry Wallace un- 
derstands that. 

Is there anyone in the democratic 
camp. then, who can. with certainty. 
assure us that Korea is not the he- 
ginning of World War III? There is 
not. But somebody should be break- 
ing the bad news that we ought to be 
acting as if Korea were the first shot 
in that war. Is there anyone on our 
side who can, with equanimity, guar- 
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antee that Soviet planes will not, some 
fine morning soon, drop atomic 
bombs on our large cities? There is 
not. But somebody ought to warn us 
that that is now a distinct possibility. 

Since the answers to these life- 
and-death questions are unknown, we 
must operate on the basis of a gen- 
eral hypothesis which might run 
somewhat like this: Korea is the start 
of World War III. The United States 
and its allies must therefore gear 
themselves to meet it——militarily, 
economically. politically. psycholo- 
gically—as rapidly as possible. If, 
later (and in all probability as a re- 
sult of our vast preparations), World 
War III should turn out to be re- 
mote, or even avoidable. we shall 
have lost far less—in terms of time, 
energy, material and manpower- 
than we shall if the first part of our 
hypothesis proves true and we find 
ourselves at war as ill-prepared as we 
are today. 

The Kremlin 


world crisis as well as anyone, and 


understands — the 


has probably already drawn its con- 
clusions from Korea. We have no 
way of knowing what these conclu- 
sions are. but we can make some rea- 


sonable guesses. 


No one really knows—but we had better 


assume it is and take steps accordingly 


This 


By Daniel James 


It is generally believed that Stalin 
ordered the attack on South Korea in 
the expectation that it could be 
picked off easily. That is to say, he 
did not expect the United States 
much less the United Nations—to 
intervene. But their intervention has 
since become a fact—a new fact— 
which Stalin must henceforth reckon 
with, especially in the long run. 
Whatever his timetable was before 
Korea, it has probably been re- 
vised—-we can safely assume—to ac- 
cord proper recognition to the fact 
that, having been alerted by Korea, 
the United States has begun to re- 
arm in earnest. Stalin surely under- 
stands that, if we could become the 
arsenal of democracy two years after 
Pearl Harbor, we can certainly dupli- 
cate that feat two years after Korea. 
sy 1952, Soviet strength 


always on a full war footing—will 


which is 
be less, relatively speaking, and ours 


greater. It is even possible that by 
1952 our warmaking power will be 
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on a par with Russia’s; it is further 
possible that the combined strength 
of the West will be more than a 
match for Russia. 

The whole point is that time is 
working for us and against Stalin. 
If he has not yet reached his maxi- 
mum strength, he is close to it; but 
we are a long way from our maxi- 
mum strength, and only time can 
help us reach it. 

Given this anaylsis, is it illogical 
to assume that the Kremlin is sorely 
tempted to initiate global hostilities 
while the West is in a state border- 
ing on _ helplessness? Considered 
from the vantage point of the Polit- 
buro, what could possibly stop the 
armies of Russia and her satellites 
from over-running all of Europe and 
Asia?—all that remains, that is. Is 
it not clear that from here on in the 
situation must grow less favorable to 
Moscow and more favorable to us? 
Is it not possible that the Kremlin 
has decided that it must be now or 
never? 

Let us briefly picture the situation 
as it may conceivably develop—and 
as it may look to the Soviet General 
Staff—given the premise that Mos- 
cow has struck (in Korea) or has de- 
cided to strike (time will tell where). 

Asia. If all the forces the United 
States can muster have proved un- 
able to throw back one small satellite 
—the North Korean—what of the 
rest of Asia? China has gone Red. 
Tibet is about to be plucked. Indo- 
China is half Red, and with help Ho 
Chi Minh could probably finish off 
In Malaya the British 

chronic civil war. 


the French. 
cannot crush 
Burma, wracked with internecine 
strife, is incapable of withstanding 
external pressure. Thailand is stead- 
ier, but, surrounded by Soviet-dom- 
inated states, could not last long. 
A powerful fleet would be required 
to take and hold Indonesia, but its 
immediate capitulation would not be 
essential to conquest of the mainland. 
India and Pakistan have the stamina 
to stand up against Russia—but not 
for long, considering that Russia 
proper lies on their northern borders 
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and that elsewhere they would face 
Communist states. At best, here and 
there in Asia we might witness hold- 
out actions, but the continent as a 
whole is incapable of offering effec- 
tive resistance to Russia. If a state 
of war exists, or is about to exist. 
Asia must be written off almost im- 
mediately. 

Africa and Asia Minor. Simultane- 
ous with the Asian campaign, the 
Soviets would most likely thrust at 
Greece, Turkey and Iran, against 
which nations Communist pressure 
has been consistent and great since 
1945. Fierce fighting would ensue. 
for the Greeks and the Turks, if not 





would be unable to protect them—in 
favor of a deal with Russia. Perhaps 
Israel alone would resist; but little 
Israel too has its fifth column. The 
Africa, including South 
Africa, is a military hinterland which 


rest of 


Russia could dispose of at leisure. 
With Greece, Turkey, Iran and the 
North African coast over-run, the 
Mediterranean would become a Sov- 
iet lake. 
Europe. Among Stalin’s _ first 
moves, were he to wage all-out war 
at this 
through Yugoslavia in the Balkans. 


lime, would be a drive 


Italy in the south, Austria and Ger- 
many in the center and the north. 
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the Iranians, have good little armies. 
But without considerable aid from 
the United 


Western countries 


States and the other 
which by then 
would be completely devoted to the 
problem of their own self-preserva- 
tion—Greece, Turkey and Iran would 
fall in fairly short order. This would 
give the Soviets access to the Medi- 
terranean. There, the untrustworthy, 
corrupt and ambitious Arab over- 
lords would, judging by their past 
performances, quickly dump their 
Anglo-American “protectors” — who 


Using well-armed and _ well-trained 
satellite forces as advance elements 
(initially, it might be necessary to 
cadres 


employ Russians only as 


spread among the satellites), the 
Soviets would meet real resistance 
chiefly from Yugoslavia. Italy has no 
army to speak of, but is cursed with 
a bigger fifth column than she can 
afford; West Germany has nothing 
but a weak constabulary (Berlin, of 
course, could be taken by a few East 
German policemen). The Yugoslavs 
are an unknown factor and we can 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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IS THIS IT? cosssero 


only guess that Tito is able to put up 
a firm defense; but Soviet-led troops 
need do no more than sweep around 
Yugoslavia, and leave task forces to 
mop it up, to render it hors de com- 
bat as far as the main course of 
events is concerned. At a rough but 
reasonable estimate, Stalin could 
reach France and the Low Countries 
within a month or two, and perhaps 
sooner. 

Terrorized by fear of the oncom- 
ing invader, beset from within by 
one of Russia’s strongest fifth col- 
umns, France would fall without 
more than a stab at self-defense; and 
Belgium (where internal feuding is 
at this moment weakening the na- 
tion), Luxemburg and the Nether- 
lands would precede France. The 
Scandinavian countries could be left 
till later—no need to make foes of 
potential neutrals; but Britain would 
present a problem. In 1950, as in 
1940, Britain would prove to be the 
West’s sole effective 
Europe, thanks to her island loca- 


bastion in 


tion. Stalin, unlike Hitler, possesses 
no navy capable of transporting an 
invading army .. . as far as we 
know. But Stalin, profiting from the 
failure of Hitler, may possess suffi- 
cient airpower of the right kind to 
achieve these limited objectives: (1) 
prevent the British—through con- 
tinuous strategic bombing of their 
industrial centers—from acquiring 
the strength to conduct a protracted 
defense; and (2) prevent the United 
States—by gaining air supremacy 
over the waterlanes—from shipping 
the manpower and materiel required 
to convert Britain into the great mili- 
tary base she was in the early 1940s. 
At best, Britain might be able to 
stagger about like an _ inveterate 
drunk for a time; considering that 
she has been drained by six years of 
war, and that she is militarily far 
weaker than she was in 1939, her 
fate might be worse. 

Barring the miscalculations which 
are bound to enter into any hypothe- 
sis, it is pretty evident that Stalin 
could, at relatively small cost and 
within a relatively short time, be- 
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come master of Asia, Africa and 
Europe, if he so wills it. For, no- 
where on these continents is there a 
force powerful enough to withstand 
the combined pressure of the Soviet 
Union, her satellites, and her ubiquit- 
ous fifth columns. 

In the black, Soviet-dominated 
world we have pictured, the United 
States would be virtually isolated. 
Confined to this hemisphere. except 
for sporadic bombing forays, we 
would find ourselves with only one 
reliable and strong ally: Canada. 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico and perhaps 
one or two other Latin American re- 
publics might venture some aid, but 
the remaining states to the south 
most of which are dictatorships sup- 
ported in many cases by the Com- 
munists—would not commit them- 
selves wholly to what would seem to 
be the losing side of a war between 
the Colossus of the North and the 
Soviet giant. At best, Latin America 
would be a source of raw materials. 


PICTURE GLOOMY 


The end-picture, then, is this: If 
Stalin has decided that Der Tag has 
arrived—or is nigh—he could prob- 
ably conquer or neutralize everything 
in sight with the exception of the 
United States and Canada. These two 
would become Western civilization’s 
last stronghold; and they would be 
thousands of miles removed from 
most of their allies or potential allies. 

If the world I have painted is pos- 
sible—and I admit that it is the 
worst of all possible worlds—then 
our leaders are obligated to tell us. 
in the frankest language they can 
command but without panic, that 
such a possibility exists. If our lead- 
ers are not calculating on that pos- 
sibility, then, in the light of Korea— 
where the impossible became reality 
and our boys are sacrificing life and 
limb to make the reality different— 
they must stand condemned as un- 
realistic and criminally negligent. 
Overoptimistic descriptions of the 
South Korean army—before the in- 
vasion—are too fresh in our memory 
to justify anything less than cold 


realism at this moment. 

It may be that those who know 
Stalin best are right in saying that 
he will not dare precipitate a world 
war; a whole book could be written 
to justify that thesis, and backed by 
much supporting evidence it could 
read very logically. But logic—our 
“logic’—may be vastly different 
from the Kremlin’s, as so many of 
us discovered during World War II 
and after. And in dealing with an 
enemy as wily and as unpredictable 
as the Communists, it is therefore the 
better part of logic to assume the 
worst. 

At the very least, our leaders 
should divulge the following: 

First, in case of war, the much- 
vaunted Western bloc will crumble. 
Thus, instead of dealing in pleasant 
generalities concerning the “West” 
and the “Atlantic Community.” we 
should be made to realize that those 
terms may represent nice-sounding 
political and cultural categories but 
reflect very little military substance. 

Second, we should be told that 
Asia is in no mood to fight for the 
“West” or even for itself, and that 
present policies are not changing 
that fact. 

Third, our generals, at any rate. 
should warn us that if we stand to be 
isolated shortly after the outbreak of 
war, we ought to start making prep- 
arations at home to deal with that 


eventuality. 
ALTERNATIVES EXIST 


There are alternatives to the 
stark future portrayed here. They 
are not ideal, but they can prove 
workable; they are not worse than 
the policies we are presently pur- 
suing. But discussion of these would 
take up another article. 

Meanwhile, our Commander-in- 
chief should put the paramount issue 
before us all: World War III has 
become, since Korea, a very real 
possibility. Only after we have digest- 
ed that awful thought shall we be 
able to take decisive measures to 
meet war if it comes, or to forestall 
as outbreak altogether. 
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HICKS 


NE OF the minor advantages 
O::. twentieth century offers is 
the experience, available to anyone 
who reaches even middle age, of 


living in several different historical 
which 





epochs. Back in the thirties 
seem as remote now as the Aurigna- 
cian era or even the pre-Chellean—I 
was a member of the editorial staff 
of a periodical known as the New 
Masses, and among the many things 
I wrote for that magazine was an 
article entitled “A ‘Nation’ Divided.” 

That was in 1937—an ice age or 
two ago—but | remember in a gen- 
eral way what my thesis was. I con- 
tended that the magazine’s editorials 
and articles were fair to the Soviet 
Union and to communism, whereas 
the book reviews were biased. What I 
meant was that the front of the book 
followed rather closely the fellow- 
traveler line, while the back was con- 
sistently anti-Stalinist. 


HAILING DISTANCE 

There have been a lot of changes 
in the world since then, but the Na- 
tion is still divided. The book re- 
views aren’t so political as they used 
to be, but when they are political, 
they are usually outspoken in opposi- 
tion to communism. And the edi- 
torials and a certain proportion of 
the articles, though the tone is cau- 
tious these days, still manage to 
come within hailing distance of the 
party line. 

Take, for instance, the issue of 
July 15, 1950. There happens not to 
be a word about communism in the 
back of the book, but there are pieces 
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GUEST COLUMN: 


By Granville Hicks 


A ‘Nation’ 
Still Divided 


by Margaret Marshall and Joseph 
Wood Krutch, both of 


singled out for castigation as anti- 


whom I 


Stalinists thirteen years ago. Though 
they are concerned in this issue with 
other matters, they are, I am happy 
to say, as anti-Stalinist as they ever 
were before. 

What about the articles? Well, 
here is Alexander Werth, who not 
long ago was explaining that things 
are really not so bad in Communist 
Mr. Werth is cur- 


rently engaged in reappraising Yugo- 


Czechoslovakia. 


slavia, and it is interesting to observe 
that he likes Yugoslavia too. In fact, 
he quotes, with apparent approval, 
several Yugoslav criticisms of the 
Soviet Union. Is Mr. Werth  slip- 
ping? It was Erasmus Darwin, if I 
remember correctly, who called Uni- 
tarianism a featherbed for those who 
have fallen from grace. Is Titoism a 
featherbed for Mr. Werth? 

But Korea is the news these days, 
and the Nation has editorials on the 
Korean situation and articles from 
correspondents in Washington, Lon- 
don, and Paris. The editorials and 
the Washington letter are full of 
headshaking, but the Nation has 
specialized in the ominous note ever 





since I can remember 
goes back at least to the Lower 
Devonian era—and no one would ex- 
pect the editors to be forthright in 
their condemnation of the invasion 
of South Korea or wholehearted in 
their support of President Truman. 
As a mater of fact, Keith Hutchin- 
son, a staff member who has never 
been known as a fanatical anti-Stal- 


my memory 


inist, comes astonishingly close to 
taking a firm position. 

It is J. Alvarez Del Vayo, writing 
from Paris, who makes it clear that 
the Nation is still divided. Senor Del 
Vayo, once Foreign Minister and 
Commissar of War in the Spanish 
Republic and now for many years 
the Nation’s principal authority on 
foreign affairs, writes an article that, 
if I had changed as little as the 
Nation has, would do my heart good. 

Del Vayo, playing a cagy game, 
expresses virtually no opinions of his 
himself with 
from 


own but contents 


quoting from the press or 


“very intelligent observers” and 


other “authorities on international 
affairs.” He first garners a little 
treasury of comments on the weak- 
ness and corruption of the South 
Korea Government, and then refers 
to “grave doubts about the wisdom 
of America’s ‘letting itself be man- 
euvered into an untenable position’ 
or ‘allowing itself to be bled white 
in Korea,’ two favorite expressions.” 
South Korea, you see, isn't worth 


saving, and we can’t save it anyhow. 


WORTH SAVING? 

Records that have survived into 
our atomic age assure me that back 
in 1936 the fascists were saying that 
the Spanish Republican Government. 
of which Senor Del Vayo was a 
high official, was weak and corrupt, 
and that in 1938 the friends of Nev- 
ille Chamberlain agreed that Czecho- 
slovakia was neither worth saving 
nor savable. But that, of course, was 
in another historical epoch, and 
Senor Del Vayo wears his umbrella, 
which was made in Moscow, with a 
difference. 

That earlier essay of mine on the 
state of the Nation concluded, I be- 
lieve, with the suggestion that read- 
ers of the magazine should take steps. 
They failed to heed my advice, and 
now I am glad they did, for I find 
myself reading the back of the maga- 
zine in this present era with some 
satisfaction, and I don’t have to read 
Senor Del Vayo—except now and 
then as a penance. 
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By Jules Moch 


FRENCH 
COMMUNISM’S 
FIVE BIDS 
FOR POWER 


a 





JULES MOCH: REMINDED OF MACHIAVELLI AND MOLIERE 


HE DIABOLIC quality of Communist methodology is 
T reminiscent of Machiavelli and of Moliere’s  in- 
famous character, the butler-cheat Scapin. Communist 
methods are Machiavellian because they are tortuous and 
changeable without apparent reason, but are actually 
motivated by impeccable, long-range reasoning. Stalinism 
reverses a policy without bothering to explain its volte 
face to the faithful. And, like Scapin, it always pursues 
two lines of seemingly conflicting activities. one of which 
is publicly proclaimed while the other is directed toward 
goals known to a few top level leaders, and executed }y 
masses ignorant of the leaders’ designs. 

While all Communist orders emanate from the Comin- 
form, i.e., from Moscow, the evolution of the Western 
Communist parties proceeds along an_ identical line. 
Aside from minor differences, the directives given to 
France are valid also for Italy or Belgium. 

Official Communist policy has passed through two 
stages. As long as the U.S.S.R. collaborated with the 
United Nations, the Communist parties participated in 
the governments of France, Italy, Belgium, Austria, ete. : 
the slogan then was increased production, sacrifices on 
the part of the workers, and postwar rehabilitation; in 
short, strengthening of the Soviet Union’s allies. 

But when Russia began progressively to turn into an 
alien element in the United Nations, the Communist 
parties promptly excluded themselves from the national 
entity, and almost simultaneously resigned from govern- 
ments under various pretexts (wages in France, price of 
coal in Belgium, and the like). Instead of supporting in- 
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Since 1944, the Kremlin’s mercenaries 
in France have been foiled five times 


by strenuous opposition, alert action 


creases of national production, they launched strikes and 
centered their activity on the “defense of peace” allegedly 
threatened by “American imperialists.” and in opposing 
Western “aggressive designs,” the “warmongering” Mar- 
shall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the Council of Strasbourg 
and the steel pool. 

This policy aimed to excite the masses and to keep a 
sector of public opinion in constant turmoil. But its real 
purpose—surreptitious, constant, and known to a handful 
of men only—was to aid Russia and to achieve the “satel- 
lization” of Western Europe. 

To aid Russia means to increase production for her in 
the friendly nations—and in the rest of the world to 
disrupt industry: sabotage American deliveries; head off 
any future mobilization: undermine the morale of the 
army, of the nation, and primarily of the workers; and 
foster the growth of colonial nationalism. In other words, 
it means to activize the Fifth Column. 

Now let us leave aside these general and well known 
aspects of Bolshevik activities, and concentrate on one 
specific form, namely, the effort to seize power, which 
in France has been attempted no less than five times. 

The first attempt was made in the midst of war by the 
application of methods used in Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Greece. Tito rebelled against General Mikhailovich, of- 
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“The Five Times Jules Moch Saved France From Communism” could, quite properly, have been the title of the 
article on this page by French Minister of Defense Jules M och. For, in every one of the post-war attempts the French 
Communists have made to seize power, M. Moch has proved to be one of their chief obstacles. In a very real sense, 
then, all of Western civilization—and not France alone—owes to this man its present opportunity to fight for survival. 

Jules Moch was brought up in a fight- 
ing tradition. Son of a family of 
soldiers, he served as a naval captain in 
World War Il and distinguished him- 
self in the famous expedition to relieve 
Narvik early in 1940. After France’s 
fall, he became a leading member of the 
underground resistance to Nazism. 

Engineer by profession, Socialist by 
faith, Jules Moch was brought into 
Leon Blum’s first postwar cabinet as 
Minister of Transport. He reconstructed 
the country’s shattered railway system, 
wrote books on socialism and transpor- 
tation, and helped lead the campaign to 
thwart the Communist party’s first 





efforts to seize the French government. 

As Minister of the Interior, M. Moch 
subsequently held a position which, in 
Communist hands has usually proved fatal to democracy, but in his hands enabled France to survive three more project- 





THOREZ (LEFT) COULD USE SOME LESSONS FROM COMRADE TOGLIATTI 


ed Communist coups. Now, with France at war again, in Korea, Jules Moch is Minister of Defense in the new coalition 
cabinet just formed by René Pleven. He is charged not only with bringing France’s depleted armed forces up to full 
strength but with crushing the Stalinist fifth column once and for all. No better man could have been assigned the job. 





ficial head of the Resistance and representative of the gov- 
ernment-in-exile supported by the Allies: Tito conducted 
sustained attacks which resulted in terrible German re- 
pressions, instead of acting in harmony with the Allied 
Command. Similarly, the French Communists refused to 
merge their forces with other elements of the Resistance. 
The latter had joined forces in 1944 and organized the 
French Forces of the Interior under the Allied General 
Staff; the Communists, and the numerous people misled 
by their National Front, maintained the autonomy of 
their Partisans with a view to turning the future lib- 
eration of France into her conquest. 

Aided and abetted by the U.S.S.R., Tito won out and 
hanged his ill-starred rival. In a similar way, the Lublin 
Committee seized power in Poland, where the Red Army 
had let the non-Communist forces of General Bor in War- 
saw be massacred by the Germans. In Greece, a Com- 
munist-dominated force was defeated only after a cruel 
civil war and Tito’s defection. But in France the presence 
of Anglo-American troops, the arrival of de Gaulle and 
the support given him by public opinion, made a coup 
unworkable. 

The Partisans overnight abandoned the pretty en- 
amelled badges earlier distributed to them in anticipation 
of big events. They joined #he French Forces of the In- 
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terior, which they hoped to influence by the sheer weight 
of the brass which their leaders had awarded themselves. 
The maneuver misfired and the Constituent Assembly 
was elected by secret ballot. 

The second Communist attempt to seize power was 
made in July 1945. It was an attempt after the Russian 
pattern. Under the occupation, the forces of the Resist- 
ance had formed numerous Committees of Liberation, 
both local and departmental. They replaced the prewar 
local government agencies, though the government in 
Algiers had ordered that these agencies be preserved and 
that their collaborationist members be replaced by mem- 
bers of the Resistance belonging to the same political 
group. 

Each party and group was represented in these com- 
mittees by a delegate. But the Communists marshalled 
the delegates of their party. of labor unions, of the Union 
of French Women and of all semi-Communist organiza- 
tions. As a result, they were in the majority almost 
everywhere. 

After the Liberation, such committees mushroomed in 
places in which their existence had not been observed 
earlier; and when a Congress of French Resistance con- 
vened in Paris, it turned out that the great majority of 
the delegates of these committees were Communists. 
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FRENCH COMMUNISM’S FIVE BIDS FOR POWER 
systematic use of plant-owned automobiles for the supply 
and transportation of strikers, but no “spontaneous” 
mass movements. After a month of trouble and 1,375 
sustained arrests, these events resulted in a revolt of non- 


A significant parallel could be drawn with the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the weak government which, in 
1917, existed in Russia along with a semi-official pyramid 
of plant, village, town, province and republic Soviets 
headed by the Petrograd Soviet. The latter finally pro- 
claimed itself the repository of all power, and then Lenin 
unseated Kerensky. In France, alongside the government 
and a Consultative Assembly not elected by general vote 
and possessing only a small Communist minority—as 
in the Duma—there was a welter of local, regional and 
departmental committees headed by the Congress of the 
Resistance. But public opinion supported de Gaulle, and 
the Allies were still in France. So the Congress of the 
Resistance confined itself to voting a vast program, with- 


out plunging into hazardous adventures. 
THE ATTEMPT BY INFILTRATION 


A third attempt to capture power—following this time 
the Czech pattern—was initiated in November 1945. The 
Communists tried to seize power legally by participating 
in the government. As the strongest single party in the 
newly elected Assembly, they claimed for their repre- 
sentatives the Ministries of the Interior. Defense and 
Foreign Affairs. However. they had to content them- 
selves with what were, from the point of view of an 
eventual coup, minor posts, but did an excellent job of 
infiltrating their henchmen into these offices. 

There were significant similarities between the French 
and Czech Republics: The same devotion to traditional 
liberty, the same political maturity, the same level of cul- 
ture, the same proportion of Communist votes won in a 
free election (about 30 per cent). Yet there were two 
points of difference which explain why the plot was suc- 
cessful in Prague, but failed in Paris. First, in France 
a Communist never headed the government; and second. 
the Ministries of Interior and Defense, under Socialists, 
vigorously fought against the Communists instead of 
letting them infiltrate into the army and police. This is 
why France was spared that kind of bloodless revolution 
which, within a few hours, transformed Czech democracy 
into a totalitarian satellite of the U.S.S.R. 

THE ATTEMPTS BY STRIKES 

The fourth and fifth attempts followed the resignation 
of Communist ministers from Western governments. By 
means of revolutionary strikes, the Communists tried 
twice, in November 1947 and in October 1948, to take 
control. In the first case it was a general strike, and in 
the second a miners’ strike which, though localized, par- 
alyzed the security agencies. The general strike consti- 
tuted a considerable threat to the democratic regime. 

These events deserve special attention. In 1947 their 
outstanding features were: occupation of plants and rail- 
way stations by the workers, para-military operations of 
undercover groups of former Partisans, the appearance 
of foreign secret agents, numerous acts of sabotage, the 
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Communist workers and, as soon as calm was restored, 
in a split in the labor unions and the foundation of the 
Force Ouvriére. 

Even more violent, though detected a few weeks in 
advance, was the movement of 1948. It met with swifter 
opposition from the non-Communist workers and with 
more efficient interference of the forces of order, which 
occupied the mines to save them from the flood threat- 
ened by the Communist action. The failure of the plot 
was so serious that, since then. the Communist labor 
leaders have been very careful in what orders they issue. 
Despite the weakness of the two non-Communist labor 
organizations—the Christian Federation and the Force 
Ouvriére—at this point no strike can succeed in France 
without their concurrence, even in factories where the 
Communists can obtain a large majority of votes in an 
election of union delegates. 

THE NEW TACTIC: COMMANDOS 

For several weeks now a new tactic has been applied 
by the Communists—the commando tactic. Moscow has 
ordered Western Communists to slacken the pace of the 
production of armaments and the unloading of American 
supplies. Unable to start new strikes, the Communist 
parties have formed reliable secret groups which sud- 
denly appear at railway sheds in the dark of night, dump 
supplies on the tracks and vanish. A dozen such acts 
have been observed recently; they suggest the need for 
strict surveillance in specific areas. 

These new Communist attacks are not popular. The 
workers are revolted by the damaging of bakery trucks 
or by the flinging of cans of food into the sea, since 
they maintain that soldiers have a right to eat. What 
is more important, the dock workers, notably in Cher- 
bourg. have emancipated themselves from Communist 
tutelage, and now unload American arms without any 
protest. Here again Soviet tactics in France have proved 
abortive. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that, despite the 
diversity of method the Communists have used in the 
West, the balance-sheet of their efforts is negative. Stalin- 
ism is still strong in Italy, where it has maneuvered more 
cleverly and where the Socialists are split. It is less 
strong in France, and still less in Belgium where, as in 
Norway, Britain, Switzerland, Austria and Germany, it 
has suffered heavy electoral defeats. In France it has so 
far lost few votes, but its political and labor union 
effectives, the circulation of its press organs, and the at- 
tendance at its meetings have considerably decreased. 

No wonder that the men in Moscow have little regard 
for their followers in France, and place their confidence 
in Togliatti rather than in Thorez. 
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HE SPECTACLE of a Republican opposition in Con- 

T gress which first denounced the President’s limited 

economic control program as dictatorial and has now 

plumped in great numbers for the Baruch program of 
full controls is one which demands a sense of humor. 

The result of this flip-flop is that Congress, for the 
time being, has reversed itg usual role of being too late 
with too little and now actually seems to have snatched 
the leadership from the White House. 

Some Administration insiders—and not a few wags 
have suggested that the only way President Truman 
could have obtained price and rent controls and rationing 
from this Congress was to say he didn’t want them. Even 
without the persuasive Bernard Baruch, this would have 
given a great many legislators an irresistible opportunity 
to stick their collective thumb in the President's eye. 

Last January, in his message to Congress, Mr. Truman 
asked for standby powers, including price and rent con- 
trols, plus universal military training and tax increases. 
And, it is recalled, Congress turned him down cold—the 
very same Congress which is now thrusting those powers 
upon him despite his protestations. 

So hell-bent is the Republican opposition on granting 
the President these hitherto withheld powers that 
fifteen House Republicans broke the usual Sabbath still- 
ness of Capitol Hill last Sunday to issue a “total mobil- 
ization” statement calling for immediate enactment of 
a standby system of “price, wage, profit and rent con- 
trols, rationing of essential commodities in short supply, 
allocation of critical raw materials and other essential 
necessities.” In a supplemental statement, twelve of the 
Republicans came out for UMT. 

That politics,.and not patriotism alone, prompted the 
Congressmen to take this stand became evident when 
they stipulated that Congress, rather than the President, 
should have the power to put the standby controls in 
effect. Such a proviso would be certain to bring Admin- 





istration supporters—and perhaps the whole Democratic 
Congressional contingent—up in arms and its introduc- 
tion may be put down to a sort of boyish impishness. It’s 
just one of the ways some Republicans get their fun. 


But the Republican statement was not all impishness. 
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Congress Grabs Ball from Truman 


In Drive for All-out Controls 


The body of the text seemed to be a sober summary of 
how the American public views the present world crisis. 
It said: 

“We consider that the present military action in Korea 
cannot be deemed an isolated event. It is a manifestation 
of the Communist intent to achieve world domination. . . . 

“The problem is twofold. The immediate objective is 
the successful repulse of the Communist aggression in 
Korea. The ultimate objective must be peace in a free 
world. This goal can only be achieved by military 
strength and a firm and consistent policy both foreign 
and domestic.” 

The current drive for full standby controls is not the 
first time since the Korean invasion that Congress has 
stolen the leadership from the President on war-related 
issues. Just after the invasion on June 25, the Admin- 
istration majority in the Senate Finance Committee— 
presumably speaking for the White House—let it be 
known that January would be time enough to raise taxes. 
On July 17, two days before the President delivered his 
war message, Administration spokesmen said it would 
not mention taxes. 

Then, on July 18, Senator O'Mahoney, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Economic Committee, issued a 
committee memorandum advising taxes now to curb in- 
flation and finance the war out of current revenues. The 
next day, the President recommended “substantial” in- 
creases—though still not specifying when. 

But, on July 21, Senator O'Mahoney called his com- 
mittee together. It was a strangely-assorted group of 
four Democrats and five Republicans. At the head of the 
table sat O'Mahoney, a Fair Dealer. At O’Mahoney’s 
right was Senator Taft, the President’s most bitter oppon- 
ent. Also included among the Republicans was Rep. Rob- 
ert F. Rich of Pennsylvania, who is celebrated for his 
oft-repeated question: “Where are you going to get the 
money?” But, this time, the committee unanimously 
recommended increased taxes on corporations and in- 
dividuals. 

The White House needed no more. Specific tax recom- 
mendations were hastily inserted in the President’s mid- 
year economic report and the five-billion-dollar interim 
tax program resulted. 
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Ws MEMBERS of consumer 
cooperatives think about 


farmers’ cooperatives, they generally 


put them in one of two mental 
pigeon-holes. One kind, the farmers’ 
purchasing associations, they regard 
as half-brothers. True, these purchas- 
ing units buy chiefly standard farm 
supplies, such as fodder, fertilizer, 
seed, agricultural equipment and 
machinery—all thing which are not 
consumed directly, but used in farm 
production. But, the consumers 
argue, such supplies are consumed 
in an besides, 


many of the purchasing groups sup- 


intermediate way; 
ply their members also with groceries 
and other consumer goods. Most im- 
portant of all, the farm purchasing 
urban 


cooperatives, like those of 


consumers, are interested not in 
profits but in savings. 

When it comes to farmers’ cooper- 
atives, on the other hand, the con- 
sumer co-ops relegate them to the 
status of distant cousins. at best. be- 
cause they are unabashedly out for 
profits, and consider themselves part 
and parcel of the profit system of 
American business. 

This is reflected in the latest edi- 
tion of the Cooperative Yearbook— 
the first since 1939- 
been published by the 


which has just 
consumer- 
oriented Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. The Yearbook includes data 
on farm purchasing cooperatives, 
but makes no formal mention of farm 
marketing organizations. 

This attitude toward marketing 
co-ops involves the consumer groups 
in some troublesome inconsistencies. 
For one thing, many farm purchasing 
associations also engage in the mar- 
keting of farm products. Strict con- 
sistency therefore, would require that 
the Cooperative League look askance 
at these profit-seeking activities of 
its member farm purchasing groups 
who, as it happens, provide the major 
part of its financial support! Further- 


more, though the main object of mar- 


Joun DANIELS, who wrote a series 
on co-ops for us last year, is author of 
a pamphlet, American Cooperatives. 
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Cooperatives 
In Town and Country 


Marketing co-ops doing well, but consumer 


groups having trouble, yearbook discloses 


keting co-ops is to sell farm products 
at a good profit for the farmers. they 
also. effect 
farmers through promotion of more 


substantial savings for 
efficient and economical methods of 


seed culture, planting, cultivating. 


harvesting, sorting, packing and 
transporting to market. 

Thus, no rigid line can be drawn 
between marketing and purchasing 
cooperatives on the grounds of ex- 
clusive concern with profits or sav- 
ings. There is also a decided trend 
among farmers toward so-called gen- 
eral-purpose co-ops, which include 
marketing. purchasing and _ miscel- 
laneous servicing in a single organ- 
ization and thereby reduce overhead 


equipment, personnel and expense. 


THE GROWING STRENGTH 

No farm co-op primarily devoted 
to marketing belongs to the Coopera- 
tive League. The same is true of 
some of the largest and most pow- 
erful purchasing co-ops. Both types 
of farm groups are, in the main, rep- 
resented by the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation. The 
former’s functions are organizational. 
the latter’s educational. 

While the new Yearbook does not 
make a formal report on marketing 
cooperatives, it does include some 
very impressive figures about them. 
In 1948, the last year for which gov- 
ernment figures are available, the 
total business volume of American 
marketing co-ops was $6,800,000,000. 


Like farm purchasing co-ops, which 
boasted a business volume of $1.- 
800,000,000 in 1948, they exist on 
a larger scale in this country than 
anywhere, else in the world. Both to- 
gether numbered 10,135 units and 
5.890,000 members in the year given, 
though allowance must be made for 
the fact that many individual farm- 
ers belong to a purchasing associa- 
tion and also to one or more market- 
ing associations which handle differ- 
ent crops. In number of units and 
members, as well as business volume, 
the marketing co-ops bulk much 
larger than those engaged primarily 
in purchasing. The latter, however, 
are growing at a faster rate and have 
gone more and more extensively into 
cooperative production through their 
own industrial plants. 


How 


tives—organized and maintained ex- 


many non-farmer coopera- 
clusively by urban consumers—are 
there in the United States? Accord- 
ing to the Yearbook, there were, in 
1947, some “6000 to 7000 consumer 
cooperatives (other than farm supply 
cooperatives) with over 1,500,000 
$1.200,000,000 in 
trade.” ‘ 

It would be a pleasure to report 


members and 


that these figures err on the side of 
understatement. Try as I might, how- 
ever, | could not force the more de- 
tailed data scattered throughout the 
Yearbook to yield totals remotely ap- 
proaching those of the farm groups 
cited above. 

A glaring defect in cooperative 
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statistics is the absence of an actual 
count—as distinct from optimistic 
estimates—of urban consumer co- 
ops. The lack of accurate figures has 
greatly handicapped the urban move- 
ment by obscuring the facts of how 
urban units are faring. 

By devoting a section of its 200 
pages to a candid review of the pres- 
ent state of urban co-ops, the new 
Yearbook could 
timely service to the cause. Instead, 


have rendered a 


it bulks cooperatives of all kinds to- 


» general review, 


gether in its 28-pa 


og 
ae 





thereby presenting an over-all picture 
which looks—and. indeed. is—very 
good. Together with the great body 
of farm marketing and purchasing 
associations, it brings in the farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance units with their 
truly enormous coverage. the big re- 
gional insurance companies which 
have arisen mainly from rural co- 
operative associations. the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives which now serve 
farm families on a broad scale, and 
the credit unions which are grouped 
in their own Credit Union National 
Association. “These 


editor declares, “reveal the growing 


figures,” the 
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strength of a cvoperative movement 
in the U.S.A.” 

As a general statement, this is a 
fair comment on the growth of co- 
operation in ever more numerous 
fields. But what about urban co-ops? 

The introductory review contains a 
veiled reference to the fact that they 
constitute one of the less promising 
aspects of the total picture. “The 
ten years, 1939-1948,” 
produced advancement all along the 


it says, “have 


line, except, perhaps, for temporary 
setbacks of recent origin in the co-op 


j . 
% 


field.” The 


highly significant. It applies to urban 


grocery exception — is 
consumer co-ops, most of which deal 
principally in food. The quotation 
would be nearer the truth if the 
qualifying word “perhaps” were 
omitted, while the use of “temporary” 
is a dubious one. 

lor the hard fact is that 


co-ops are currently up 


town 
and city 


against trying practical and financial 


problems. Many local units have 
gone under in the last few years. 


and others are teetering on the brink. 
The editor of the Yearbook undoubt- 
edly had in mind this situation when 
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IN 1948, MARKETING CO-OPS DID A BUSINESS OF OVER $6 BILLION 


he wrote in the very next sentence: 
“Anyone looking into the future can 
realize that the next decade will not 
be easy and may, in fact, decide the 
issue as to whether or not the co- 
operative movement has arrived in 
time in the U.S.A. to have a real 
bearing on the great social and eco- 
nomic changes that are in the offing.” 
Passing quickly to optimistic pro- 
phecy, however, he declares: “If the 
cooperative movement adheres to its 
fundamental principles it will turn 
any temporary failure into continued 
and sustained advance. All evidence 
points to the fact that co-ops will ad- 
vance.” 

[ am inclined, however, to ques- 
tion those “fundamental principles” 
to which the editor—a distinguished 
exponent of the consumer-coopera- 
tive viewpoint—feels co-ops must ad- 
here in order to succeed. As a friend- 
ly but objective observer, I consider 
it vital for urban co-ops to reexam- 
ine and, perhaps, revise the English 
“Rochdale Principles” which they 
have followed in so strict and con- 
secrated a fashion. 


LIMITED MEMBERSHIP? 


I have particularly in mind the 
principle of membership,” 


which holds that no co-op should 


“open 


limit its membership to any special 
group, but should welcome all per- 
sons who wish to join. It is signifi- 
cant that the farmers cooperatives, 
which sprang from native American 
soi] and are not so wedded to im- 
ported Rochdale rules, have had a 
tremendous success, operating on the 
diametrically opposite principle of 
limiting membership to farmers. In 
the urban field, moreover, the most 
solid and enduring co-ops have been 
those organized and developed by 
closely cohesive immigrant groups, 
most notably the Finns. I believe that 
labor unions can best be enlisted. 
in prictice, through co-ops composed 
predominantly of union members: 
and that this same principle of nat- 
ural cohesiveness can be utilized suc- 
cessfully with other elements. If this 


be heterodoxy. oes 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EVER IN HISTORY has so much 
N idealistic sympathy been wasted 
on a fundamentally evil thing as to- 
day goes out to communism in Rus- 
sia and the Soviet satellite states. In- 
deed, wasted is too mild a word. Per- 
verted would be more accurate. 

Those of us who can recall the 
years before 1917 remember that the 
Tsarist rule in Russia was regarded 
with aversion and downright loath- 
ing by most Americans who took any 
interest in foreign affairs. The maga- 
zine articles of George Kennan, a 
great-uncle of the brilliant diplomat 
and present Russian expert of the 
State Department, aroused general 
sympathy for the plight of political 
prisoners in Siberia. 

Any Russian liberal or radical who 
came to this country with a story 
of his people’s struggle for freedom 
was sure of a warm welcome. The 
official justification of Tsarist diplo- 
mats and hired publicity agents won 
\ Society for 


Friendship,  de- 


very little credence. 
American-Tsarist 
voted to spreading propaganda to 
show that autocracy was really an 
advanced form of democracy, would 
have been regarded as a bad joke. 
Yet, on any reasonable test of 
cruelty and tyranny. the Tsarist re- 
gime comes off in retrospect much 
better than Stalin’s dictatorship to- 
day. 
Tsarist political prisoners were 
numbered in thousands. Non-crim- 
inals in Soviet slave-labor camps are 
counted in millions. When Tsar Alex- 
ander II was assassinated, five per- 
sons, who indisputably took part in 
the plot, were executed. When Sergei 


» WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Putting Misplaced 
Idealism to Work 


Kirov, the Soviet boss of Leningrad, 
was mysteriously murdered in 1934, 
hundreds of persons, most of whom 
obviously could have had no part in 
the killing, were slaughtered, accord- 
ing to Soviet official statements. 

Tsarism practiced thought control. 
The Soviet regime practices thought 
asphyxiation. Under Tsarism, there 
was censorship of newspapers and 
books. Under Soviet dictatorship, 
every newspaper and every book 
must show positive enthusiasm for 
the existing order. 

In short, the Soviet tyranny is in- 
finitely more complete, efficient, in- 
human and destructive of liberal and 
civilized values than the rule of the 
last Tsars. Yet many individuals who 
like to think of themselves as friends 
of hmuane causes have adopted to- 
ward this despotism attitudes rang- 
ing from enthusiastic sympathy to 
perpetual apologetics. 

One reason for this strange per- 
version may be that the anti-Com- 
munist cause has been presented in 
overly negative terms. Are there not 


great unexploited possibilities in 
mobilizing sympathy for refugees 


from communism and for groups 
which are actively fighting it? 

When I was in Munich, last year, 
I got in touch with Russians, Ukrain- 
last-ditch 
against communism who were keep- 


ians and other fighters 
ing up contacts behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. No doubt, there are similar 
Polish, Czech and Hungarian groups. 
The Voice of America and the var- 
ious national councils for East Euro- 
pean countries are steps in the right 
direction. But might it not also be 





possible to establish closer liaison be- 
tween American organizations of all 
types and these people in Europe who 
have never stopped fighting commu- 
nism? Would this not be the best 
means of proving in action that the 
of generous, freedom- 
loving people belong to the victims 


sympathies 


of communism, not to its execution- 
ers or to profiteers of its brutal 
tyranny like the Ehrenburgs and the 
Simonovs? 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR 

The British periodical, New States- 
man and Nation, sometimes prints 
amusing prose and verse, especially 
by its gifted woman contributor who 
signs herself “Sagittarius.” But, as 
sometimes happens, its unconscious 
humor seems to me the funniest. 

The New 


policy is more restrained than it was 


Statesman’s editorial 
five years ago, in line with the gen- 
eral hardening of British Labor sen- 
timent against communism. But its 
correspondence columns are a happy 
hunting-ground for extreme fellow- 
travelers who specialize in spiteful 
anti-Americanism. There was a tre- 
mendous teapot tempest in these 
columns over the fact that the School 
of Slavonic Studies had somewhat 
belatedly 
Rothstein, former Tass correspond- 
ent, son of the former chief of the 
Soviet Foreign Office press depart- 


concluded that Andrew 


ment and all-out Soviet sympathizer, 
was not ideally qualified for reap- 
pointment as a lecturer. To quote one 
indignant New Statesman corres- 
pondent: 

“Western Europe has denied itself 
full advantage of the special abilities 
of Einstein, Thomas Mann, Joliot- 
Curie, Bernal, and now of Andrew 
Rothstein. What is the next step?” 

I felt 
write and suggest that he add to his 
list the names of Allan Nunn May, 
Klaus Gold, 


Hiss. the Canadian scientist Ray- 


a mischievous impulse to 


Fuchs, Harry Alger 


mond Boyer, and others whose 
“special abilities” are being cramped. 
I believe he would have taken my 


suggestion quite seriously. 


The New Leader 
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FDR: The People’s Creation 


Roosevelt in Retrospect: 
By John Gunther. 
Harpers. 410 pp. $3.75. 


THE BIOGRAPHER who would estab- 
lish Franklin D. Roosevelt’s rank in 
history must simultaneously measure 
the greatness of the Age of Roose- 
velt; for to describe the individual 
without defining FDR, the symbol of 
an era, is to appraise only part of the 
man. Roosevelt is inseparable from 
the depression, the recovery (such as 
it was), and the Allied victory in 
World War IT. He was created in the 
image of great masses of common 
people, interacting with epic results, 
and now it is in terms of these people 
that he ought to be evaluated. This 
magnificent background of people 
and events, especially in the years 
from 1933 to 1945, is largely missing 
from John Gunther’s Roosevelt in 
Retrospect. The book scarcely ac- 
complishes what it set out to do, “to 

pin something of his (Roose- 
velt’s) great substance against the 
wall of time.” because it depends for 
its success upon a personal context 


supplied by the reader’s memory 
(growing dimmer now) of _ that 


colossal period. The totality of Roose- 
velt has not received the interpreta- 
tion and analysis that it would seem 
to deserve. 

Thus qualified, let it be said that 
Roosevelt in Retrospect is no mean 
accomplishment. It is the most en- 
tertaining book about Roosevelt that 
I have read; it is, all things consid- 
ered, a book of considerable value. 
John Gunther has assembled in it a 
great quantity of fascinating detail, 
an abundance of trivial as well as 
portentious information, and has 
seasoned it well with his own earnest 
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A Profile in History. 


Reviewed by Thomas Morgan 


Associate editor, film and book 


ritic, 


respect for the truth and for FDR. 
Gunther’s experience as a journalist 
and as the author of Inside U.S.A., 
Inside Europe, etc., has served him 
well; he has the facts and he has 
them organized. He has them authen- 


“Esquire” magazine 


public papers and addresses; Robert 
Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins; 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s autobiographies; 
and the books by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, General Eisenhower, and, of 
course, Winston Churchill were par- 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BEFORE CONGRESS: “IRRESPONSIBLE” OR "OLYMPIAN"? 


ticated to a staggering degree. His 
bibliography lists no less than 120 
volumes; his acknowledgments credit 
at least 33 different newspapers and 
magazines: The New York Times 
alone is listed as a source more than 
thirty times. Samuel I. Rosenman’s 
recently published volumes of FDR's 


ticularly rich sources for Mr. Gun- 
ther. In addition, he has collected 
new material: remembered conversa- 
tions, stray quotations and offhand 
remarks, anecdotes, and heretofore 
private intelligence such as the let- 
ters exchanged by Roosevelt’s doc- 


tors during his polio attack. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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FDR: THE PEOPLE’S CREATION CONTINUED 


All this and more John Gunther 
has put together with the utmost zeal, 
honesty, and devotion. The result is 
an eminently readable, minutely doc- 
umented, and carefully reasoned pro- 
file. Mr. Gunther’s prose is vigor- 
ous, often breathless, sometimes 
painfully sweet, and unusually lucid. 
But he is unable to distill the essence 
of FDR; the patient, at last. does not 
recover from the “Inside” treatment. 


NOTES, NOT MUSIC 

There is no doubt that Mr. Gun- 
ther has done a great service by as- 
sembling so much data in one place. 
Future biographers will thank him 
for the spade work. The quantity is 
such that Mr. Gunther seems like a 
man in a high wind trying to hold 
onto his hat when his arms are al- 


filled with 


often wishes that he would drop his 


ready packages. One 
bundles, place his hat squarely on his 
head, and deliver the incisive anal- 
ysis that the world is waiting for. 
Mr. Gunther has the notes, but not 
the music. There are. however. 
some resoundingly beautiful chords. 
For example. the account of FDR’s 
poliomyelitis and his triumph over 
pai:lysis is both stirring and reveal- 
ing Against the carefree background 
of Koosevelt’s youth. which Mr. Gun- 
ther portrays with perfect clarity, the 
description of this tragic episode is 


On the 


other hand, the background for the 


heroically three-dimensional. 


presidential years, in which FDR be- 
came “anthropomorphic.” is at best 
a hazy outline. Instead, there are 
the minutiae. They are delightful, 
but they are as devious and disrup- 
tive as the incidental paragraphs in- 
serted to refute or to soften the accu- 
sations of Roosevelt’s enemies. living 
and dead. The following is a sample 
rejoinder: 
ss the Roosevelt haters who 
have been most avid to accuse 
FDR of responsibility for Pearl 
Harbor seldom mention that Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the Philippines 
was caught in exactly as awkward 
and exposed state of armed naked- 
ness as the commanders in Hawaii 

but MacArthur is a hero to 
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most of those who malign Roose- 

velt, and so is never blamed by 

them.” 

It goes without saying that this re- 
buttal has veracity, but it hardly 
seems necessary when, as Mr. Gun- 
ther occasionally implies, he lacks 
adequate space in which to do justice 
More- 


over, Roosevelt in Retrospect is di- 


to FDR’s accomplishments. 


vided into three sections. the first of 
which is primarily devoted to anec- 
dotal material concerning the Presi- 
dent's ability to sleep, have patience, 
talk a blue streak, be devious, and 
collect everything from stamps to 
ships. The author’s intention was to 
define the character of the individual. 
“Roosevelt was every sort of man 
who ever was.” writes Mr. Gunther 
and the first third of his book is de- 
voted to categorizing and substanti- 
ating personality traits and beliefs 
that could have been stated in one- 
quarter of the space, permitting elab- 
oration of more vital issues (like the 
so-called One Hundred Days) and 
providing an opportunity for a more 
complete analysis of the Roosevelt 
Era. 
A MINIMUM AFFIRMATION 
The second section, covering the 
life of FDR in more or less chrono- 
logical order, is crammed with his- 
torical reports but lacking in a really 
powerful expression of Roosevelt’s 
substance. In describing FDR, the 
man, John Gunther had said earlier: 
“The whole gist of his twelve years in 
office can be expressed by the propo- 
sition that he did succeed in giving 
the people of the United States a 
fuller measure of security than they 
had ever known before, without any 
sacrifice whatever of liberty and civil 
rights.” There are many appraisals 
like this one in all three sections; but 
in view of the gargantuan achieve- 
ments of FDR. the total effect of the 
book is a minimum affirmation and 
approval of Roosevelt—even though 
the author obviously intended much 
more. One does not feel, in spite of 
Mr. Gunther’s scrupulous honesty, 
that he has been able to overcome the 





difficult obstacle of a short-range 
Certainly that is our ob- 
Although no one would 
condemn him for it, his art is not 
sufficient to depict the monstrous 
size of the arena, the magnitude of 


viewpoint. 
stacle, too. 


the contest within it, or the spiritual 
genius of the captain of our team. 
Perhaps we will have to wait for 
the verdict perhaps 
there will never be a biographer who 


of posterity; 


will be able to calculate the quintes- 
sence of Franklin Roosevelt. The 
final section of the book, however. 
covering the fourth term, Yalta, and 
Roosevelt’s death, points toward an 
answer. Mr. Gunther explains FDR’s 
scuttling of Henry Wallace by means 
of the device with which he explained 
most of the dilemmas surrounding 
the President; he asks questions: 
“If one can solve the riddle of 
this performance over Wallace at 
the convention, one can solve the 

riddle of Roosevelt as a whole... . 

He did not compete against des- 

tiny; he was willing to let fate play 

the cards as it willed, without re- 
gard to his own survival or what 
came later. Was this irresponsible? 

Or Olympian?” 

Mr. Gunther does not have a pre- 
cise answer for these questions—the 
right one is probably a little of both. 
His discussion of Yalta implies an al- 
most complete apology for Roose- 
velt’s decisions (all of which were 
made with the full agreement of 
Churchill). 


them “Roosevelt haters,” have quar- 


Many men, not all of 


reled with this viewpoint in the past. 
And finally. John Gunther is at his 
best when describing, in the smallest 
detail, Roosevelt’s death and burial. 
At the end, he comes very close to 
what might well be the beginning 
premise of the great biography to 
come: “(Roosevelt) took history in 
his stride; he had vision and _ gal- 
lantry enough, oomph and zip and 
debonair benevolence enough, to 
foresee the supreme crises of our era, 
overcome them, and lead the nation 
out of the worst dangers it had ever 
faced.” The ultimate definitive bi- 
ography of FDR will be written in 
such terms, the terms of the people. 


The New Leader 








The Novel and the Camera’s Eye 


The Cannibal. 
By John Hawkes. 
New Directions. 223 pp. $1.50. 


The Works of God. 
By Giuseppe Berto. 
New Directions. 224 pp. $1.50. 


The House of Certain Death. 
By Albert Cossery. 


: gale Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
New Directions. 186 pp. $1.50. : 


Author, “The Burning Glass”, frequent 
Line on Ginger. contributor to “The New Leader” 


By Robin Maugham. 
Doubleday. 186 pp. $2.50. 


NOVELISTS are affected by the mo- 
tion pictures as these four books, 
each in its own way, give evidence. 
The Works of God by Giuseppe 
Berto comprises a short novel and 
three stories, all concerning the war 
and its impact on ordinary Italian 
citizens and soldiers. The conceptions 
are effacingly naturalistic; as I read 
them I had no sense of an author. 
These pieces require only a “treat- 
ment” to become working scripts for 
an adventurous motion picture com- 
they would make excellent 
movies in the Open City tradition. 
However, Berto’s naturalism, pared 


pany; 


as it is of all content that the camera 
could not photograph and the audi- 
ence’s eye assimilate in a flash, lacks 
the depth and moral consciousness 
that make literature. 

Had I read only Berto’s pieces, I 
would have been inclined to say that 


the present upsurge of Italian art is 
given over to a surface naturalism, 
this despite certain notable works of 
sculpture and painting that war 
against such a theory—a cinematic 
viewing of events. But there is also 
Albert Cossery’s much-touted novel, 
The House of Certain Death, with its 
vividly photographic depiction of 
the misery of slum-dwellers in an 
Egyptian city. This work is in no 
sense novelistic, being only an 
accretion of frenetic impressions, a 
panorama of sensations. The figure 
of the naked child in the opening 
section is treated symbolically in 
much the same way as if the artistic 
medium were a plastic one; the book 
lacks a narrative element and all ten- 
sion is derived from the central 
image, a tottering house that is about 
to fall. The comparison with Poe is 


inevitable, but the symbol in Poe’s 





A Romantic Novel of the 1830's 


Sunrise to Sunset. 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Random House. 369 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Apams, one of the last of the 
Muckrakers, has written a new ro- 
mantic novel of the coming of the 
twelve-hour day to upper New York 
state. As a romantic novel, it is pri- 
marily concerned with the develop- 
ment of the romance between Obedi- 
ence Webb, the young factory girl, 
and Guy Roy, the first manufacturer 
in Troy to break the sunrise to sunset 
pattern and institute a regular twelve 
and ten hour day. The romantic in- 
terest is dominant, but those who are 
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Reviewed by Roderick Craib 
Author, “Our Yesterdavs’’: 
Frequent Contributor to “The New Leader” 


caught by its narrative look will find 
that a great deal else in the book is 
also well worth reading. 

The account of factory conditions 
in the cotton mills of the 1830's ap- 
plies not only to the nominal setting 
of up-state New York, but also. as an 
appendix makes clear, to the mills of 
The whole book has 


interest as a detailed, documented, 


New England. 


and in spite of these qualities, read- 
able narrative of country-town life 


one hundred years ago. 


tale is an expression of the conflict 
in the characters’ minds. Cossery 
uses the house that splits and falls 
as an expression of a decadent so- 
ciety that no longer exists to further 
the common good. Read for its more 
than occasional trenchant metaphors, 
The House of Certain Death is an 
unique experience; considered as a 
novel, it is absurdly deficient. As a 
motion picture, it is material that a 
Flaherty could fashion into a master- 
piece. 

About all I can say for Robin 
Maugham’s brief novel is that Hol- 
lywood will delight in it. Line On 
Ginger has all the cliches of the 
American “serious” motion picture 
that deals with a post-war problem. 
Here we have the psycho-neurotic 
soldier turned criminal and _ the 
neurotic officer who hunts him down 
to “understand” him. In the course 
of the pursuit, a handful of war bud- 
dies are similarly tracked down and 
their peacetime adjustments drama- 
tized by means of vignettes that 
would give a slick motion picture 
what passes for “character.” Even 
the climax needs only a girl. a story 
line any studio hack could add, to be 
the standard fade-out. Many review- 
ers have lauded the younger Maugh- 
am’s (Robin is the son of W. Som- 
erset Maugham) technique: it seems 
to me to be entirely inadequate for 
even these purposes. 

John Hawkes’ The Cannibal is 
more profoundly influenced by the 
camera eye than any of these fore- 
going, lesser books, and yet it is in 
the truest sense a novel. I doubt the 
worth of an exegesis: it is the sort 
of book that contains riches that the 
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THE NOVEL AND THE CAMERA’S EYE 


reader will get great satisfaction in 
discovering for himself. A hint as to 
how to read the splendid opening 
chapter may keep some reader to the 
task. who might otherwise become 
by Hawkes’ 


technique. This opening scene defines 


discouraged original 


the area—in time and space—that 
the novel will occupy. As a camera 
might range the war-torn countryside 
of Germany, so the novel does catch- 
ing in a regressive series of time in- 
stants a fraction of all the separate 
events of the novel. A motion picture 
camera could not film this scene. 
however, without a narrator and 
flashbacks; 


using objective correlatives to link 


Hawkes needs neither. 


events in the past with events of the 
present, and even happenings of the 
imminent future, to one continuous 
reel of narrative. The movies thus 
influence the novel, but the novel 
does what the movies could never 
do: make an immediate. poetic com- 
post. and grant it moral meaning, of 
events over scores of years. 

The remainder of the novel is not 
difficult to read, once the reader has 
understood the first part. A synopsis 
could not do justice to so richly am- 
biguous a conception. I do believe. 
though, that Mr. Hawkes is less sure 
of his politics and his understanding 
of world situations than he is of his 
equipment as a novelist. The view of 
Germany that is expressed in this 
book is essentially Herman Broch’s 
view: John Hawkes has brought it 
up-to-date and novelized it to a de- 
gree that the voluminous German 
author never could, 

I see nothing wrong in a young 


author learning how to write before 
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he has found his special intellectual 
milieu. Too many of our novelists 
have never bothered to learn their 
craft. The proletarian novelists bor- 
rowed their material, as have the 
pouular realists; in a score of years 
the world-view of a Steinbeck or 
Miller will seem a_ preposterous 
pastiche of the headlines and popu- 
lar cant of their day. If it is strange 
to find an American novelist express- 
ing a conception of Germany that is 





essentially Germanic—one of the sur- 
realistic monkeys that raven the 
corpses on the grounds of the lunatic 
asylum speaks a haunting line from 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, thus 
setting the general feeling of mellt- 
schmerz that haunts the book—the 
strangeness may lie in part with the 
reader’s own chauvinism. If you read 
no other novel this summer, read 
this one. There has never been any- 


thing quite like it. 





How They Speak to the Silent 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia. 
By Alex Inkeles. 
Harvard. 379 pp. $5.00. 


LEADERSHIP, Stalin has declared, 
is the “ability to convince the masses 
that Party policy is right.” In prac- 
tice, this élite concept has combined 
with the inexorable logic of the 
police state to produce in Soviet Rus- 
sia that typical phenomenon of mod- 
ern dictatorship—totalitarian control 
over all media of communications as 
an inevitable phase of the attempt to 
control men’s mindse and_ souls. 
Radio, press. movies, theater, and 
“oral agitation” are properly mobil- 
ized to serve the powers-that-be. The 
effects of this centralization. control, 
and censorship of news and ideas 
and values are too manifest (and too 
well known to readers of THE NEW 
LEADER) to require elaboration. 

Alex Inkeles. of Harvard Univer- 
sity. one of the few young American 
sociologists specializing in Soviet 
affairs, takes the whole complex of 
Soviet 


through all the available material 


mass communications, digs 


and comes up with a complete and 
coherent, though at times none too 
inspiring. survey both of the official 
Soviet view of the place of propa- 
ganda in society, and of the institu- 
tional pattern of influencing Soviet 
public opinion. 

Thus Dr. Inkeles’ volume fills a 
serious gap soberly and _ seriously. 
The one thing wrong with it is, per- 
haps, its title. What we are shown 


Reviewed by William Caldwell 


Author and internatignal news analyst; 


Contributor to national periodicals 


are efforts and _ instrumentalities 
aimed at influencing public opinion, 
but decidedly not what that “public 
opinion” actually is. The author con- 
centrates on government and party 
policy and is indeed well aware of 
the wide gulf between those engaging 
in “propaganda and agitation” and 
the real “public opinion” (or, one 
ought to stay, “private opinion”) of 
their subjects. 

For all this academic circumspec- 
tion, Mr. Inkeles comes up with some 
While its 


effect is tremendous, the results yield- 


interesting conclusions. 
ed by the huge propaganda machine, 
he finds, are not up to Soviet expec- 
tations: “Despite certain major 
flaws, it is an impressive apparatus, 
carefully thought out, conscientiously 
administered, and vigorously util- 
ized. The difficulty lies not in the sys- 
tem of communication but in the 
task which it is assigned.” In the last 
analysis, it has been unable either to 
shut off the people hermetically from 
the outside, or to prevent the gen- 
eration of ‘doubt and defection with- 
in even its own ranks. 

The author’s balanced conclusion 
could perhaps be restated in two 
pieces of advice: neither to minimize 
the effectiveness of Soviet propa- 
ganda, nor to neglect the continuing 
“sales resistance’ against it among 
the population of Soviet Russia. 
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HEN I said in my last column 
Wie the confusion of record 
speeds had about neared its end and 
the future would probably belong to 
the long-playing record, I was rea- 
sonably sure that would conclude my 
writing on speeds, needles, pickups 
and what-have-you of a technological 
nature, 

Ever since Columbia’s introduc- 
tion of its long-playing disc two 
years ago, followed by the RCA Vic- 
tor engineers’ brainchild, the seven 
inch doughnut on 45 rpm, record 
reviewers saw their function changed 
from discussing music to discussing 
the anatomies of record players. In 
more than fifteen years as a music 
I have written the words 
“revolutions per minute” far more 


critic, 


often than the name of Beethoven. 

Thus, it was with considerable re- 
lief that I noted the gradual disap- 
pearance of the old-time shellac 
record and the wholesale acceptance 
of the long-playing disc. Now all 
this seems changed by the cruel in- 
tervention of history. The exigencies 
of war are bound to bring about ser- 
ious changes in the dispensing of 
mechanical music. 

Even if the Korean war does not 
spread, vital shortages are likely to 
develop which will affect the enter- 
tainment picture. Television and 
radio-phonograph manufacturers are 
already contemplating a curtailment 
of the production of sets. The Radio 
Manufacturers Association decided 
at a meeting in Washington to co- 
operate fully with the military in the 
critical months to come. At present, 
there are still enough television and 
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By Kurt List 


The Record Front 
In Time of War 


phonograph sets on hand to fill im- 
mediate needs. But by Christmas the 
American public is likely to face a 
shortage. 

In addition, the Government has 
already clamped down on the pro- 
duction of all plastic materials for 
civilian use. The Vinylite used for 
long-playing and 45-rpm discs may 
soon be diverted into more essential 
channels. 

We can expect a shortage of tele- 
vision sets to lead to increased inter- 
est in recorded music. But this will 
be noticeable mainly among those 
who have failed to convert their tra- 
ditional 78-rpm turntables into the 
new speed players, a neglect primar- 
ily due to the deflection of interest to 
television. At present, an estimated 
twelve to fifteen million 78-rpm turn- 
tables are still in use in American 
homes. Only a small percentage of 
these can be converted if the radio- 
phonograph industry means what it 
says and turns over part of its plant 
facilities to essential war production. 
And since the shortage of plastic 
materials will hamper production of 
Vinylite difficulty en- 
countered to a lesser degree in shellac 


records—a 


records, in which shellac can be lib- 
erally mixed with non-essential syn- 
thetic materials—we seem to be right 
back where we started: the good old 
78-rpm shellac record. 

What does this mean for collect- 
ors? At present, I would advise any- 
one who owns a 78-rpm turntable to 
keep it and take good care of it. An 
owner of a substantial shellac record 
library will do well to hold on to it, 





expand it at the present low prices 


shellac records are being sold at 
70% off withstand the 
temptations of current offers to ex- 


list—and 


change one long-playing dise for a 
number of old-style shellac albums. 
It seems more than likely that, in 
the very near future, shellac records 
will command double or triple their 
present price and that some titles will 
be unobtainable altogether. 

In the more distant future, I fore- 
see great limitations in programming. 
The comparatively cheap production 
of long-playing records has enabled 
many small and enterprising com- 
panies to turn out good recordings of 
music usually not found on dises. 
A tremendous amount of early pre- 
Bach music, a great dea! of adventur- 
ous modern music, and quite a few 
of the more obscure classical works 
have been recorded for the first time 
by these companies. When the long- 
playing disc is no longer feasible, 
these companies will cease to exist 
and the collector will again be at the 
mercy of the big concerns, which 
concentrate on best sellers in war- 
time, when production is curtailed 
and every sale counts. 

This necessary limitation of selec- 
tivity means a serious cultural set- 
back. In the last war, one might 
have paraphrased Churchill and said 
that never before had so many 
people spent so much money on so 
little ‘music. It will hardly be any 
different in the coming war period. It 
is barely possible that some com- 
panies will maintain their integrity 
and record music which is not a 
surefire sale but which might appeal 
to the relatively few who hunger for 
something off the beaten track. Such 
a development would be all-import- 
ant. For, unlike those who believe 
that war ends all and obliterates the 
importance of culture, | am con- 
vinced that the only way we can 
come out of this struggle with a 
minumum of damage is by main- 
taining and enlarging our cultural 
heritage. We may be fated to win the 
war and lose our cultural identity. 
But it is not a prospect humanity can 
view with equanimity. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


New Leader Contributor Plays 
Mean Trick on Daily Worker 


Readers of THE New Leaver may be inter- 
ested to know that I am the first contributor 
to its pages ever to elicit a written apology 
from an editor of the Daily Worker. The luster 
of this achievement was, however, tarnished 
somewhat by the fact that I had to use foul 
means. 

Shortly after I did the piece for the July 29 
New Leaver on the Daily Worker’s paranoid 
treatment of racial issues |“The REAL Jackie 
Robinson Story”], | happened to see the re- 
vival of the old Marx Brothers movie, “A Day 
at the Races.” 
on my mind, it occurred to me that the Dail) 


Since | had racial chauvinism 


Worker might conceivably be crazy enough to 
take a swipe at the Marx Brothers. According- 
ly, | wrote the paper a letter denouncing “the 
slanderous caricature of the Italian people in 
Chico Marx’s act,” and specifically assailing 
their Robert Friedman for not having made a 
point of it in his review of Kyle Crichton’s 
biography of the Marx Brothers. I did not, 
however, use my real name in the letter. 

Well, they didn’t fail me. The letter was 
printed in the July 30 Worker, and Professor 
Friedman made the appropriate recantation: 
“The review was a brief one, of a minor 
book, and was not intended as a critique of the 
Marxes’ career, but that does not excuse its 
failure to mention the chauvinistic stereotype 
used by Chico Marx in all his pictures, both 
old and new.” 
New York: Cit) DANIEL SELIGMAN 
Three Readers Take Up Hicks 

On His Homosexuality Column 

The Granville Hicks column [Tue New 
Leaver, June 17] on homosexuals in the State 
Department is a depressingly trivial treatment 
of the topic. 

Regardless of Republican motives in spot- 
lighting the sexual aberrations of State em- 
ployees, the employees are a security menace. 
Their sexual nonconformity renders them high- 
ly susceptible to blackmail which can demand 
payment in classified information rather than 
in money 

The Communists have never been too deli- 
cate to employ such blackmail 
Dundalk, Maryland Mary FE. Toyt 


Granville Hicks’ column of June 17 could be 
more accurate as to why he accuses McCarthy 
of mudslinging at whom. 

McCarthy is in our government just for the 
purpose which he is fulfilling by acting against 


those who conduct themselves in a manner 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


calculated to harm this country, whether posi- 
tively or negatively. 

Does Mister Hicks think Hiss is innocent, or 
Remington? 

As to people of low morals, I believe they 
should be removed from service, as history 
shows the weakness they can often uninten- 
tionally cause in critical moments. Why would 
the Reds be so interested in corrupting the 
morals of a nation before attacking if this were 
not true? Their crusade against religion gives 
proof of this. 

Has Hicks consulted God's laws on the mat- 
ter of immoral conduct? 


Stayton, Oregon Jor SPENNER 


Granville Hicks, your guest columnist of 
June 17, may take heart. As he must know, but 
does not appear to have in mind, “traditional 
morality” was not always traditional. Much of 
it was deliberately taught, and embodied in 
law, in obedience to definite and militant con 
victions. There is no reason to suppose that 
this history cannot be repeated in the reverse 
direction—indeed, in relation to divorce much 
of the reversal is already complete. It is only 
fair to give warning, however, that the convic 
tions that gave birth to “traditional morality” 
are still present and still militant. Those who 
propose to challenge them are in for a lively 
time. 

Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaruimn 


Says Whip Fell for Forgery 
Of Tsar Peter’s Will 
“Credit Archie British 
labor attaché, with uncovering some pertinent 


Gordon, embassy 
extracts from the will of Peter the Great, dated 
1725,” says your Wuip [New Leaner, July 22]. 
Credit both THe Wuip and Mr. Gordon with 
falling for a forgery that’s far older than the 
three or four of us combined. (For two recent 
competent discussions of the evidence showing 
the “document” to be a fake, see article by Alex- 
andra Petrunkevich in Novyi Zhurnal, Vol 23, 
New York, 1950, and “The Testament of Peter 
the Great,” by D. V. Lehovich, in the American 
Slavic and East European Review for April 
1948.) 

It is a deplorable “shortcut” for a number of 
modern analysts to explain Stalin in terms of 
Peter the Great, Nicholas I, Ivan the Terrible, 
and Genghis Khan. Where such facile but 
usually meaningless comparisons can lead— 
while leaving Soviet reality unexplained—is 
well demonstrated by such forgeries as this 
supposed will of Peter the Great. 

Vew York City ALEXANDER DALLIN 





BROADWAY NOTES 


Glenn Ford and_ Broderick 
Crawford, 1950 Academy Award 
winner, are starred in Columbia 
Pictures’ prison drama, Con- 
victed, which is currently having 
its New York premiere at the 
Brooklyn Fox. Also on the bill 
is another “first,” Rogues Of 
Sherwood Forest, in which John 
Derek is starred as Robin Hood, 
with Diana Lynn. 

John Ford’s Wagonmaster is 
on the screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre, sharing the 
program with Peggy, a techni- 
color college story with Diana 
Lynn and Charles Coburn. 
Wagonmaster, co-starring Ben 
Johnson and Joanne Dru, re- 
creates the adventure of a Mor- 
mon party which set out to es- 
tablish a new colony along the 
distant San Juan River in 1897. 

A Lady Without Passport, at 
the Capitol Theatre, teams Hedy 
Lamarr and John Hodiak in an 
adventure-filled love story in the 
tropical setting of Cuba and the 
Florida Everglades. The _ part- 
nered in-person show headlines 
Pearl Bailey, the Kirby Stone 
Quintet, and Jack Fina and his 
Orchestra. 


Stanley Kramer’s The Men, 
with Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright, is in its second week at 
Radio City Music Hall, with a 
new stage extravaganza _pro- 
duced by Russell Markert 
Marking Brando’s motion pic- 
ture debut, The Men has al- 
ready been hailed as one of the 
most unusual dramas yet to 
come to the screen. 

The principal roles in the 
Subway Circuit production of 
Finian’s Rainbow, at the Flat- 
bush (Brooklyn), are played by 
Jay Martin as Woody, Marilyn 
Day as the colleen from Glocca 
Morra, Russ Brown as Finian, 
and Viola Essen as Susan. The 
entire singing and dancing en- 
semble, which shent two seasons 
on tour, will be on hand. 


Stadium concert program for 
Saturday night, August 5 (last 
concert of season; starts at 
8:30): “Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Night”—Conductor: Salva- 
tore Dell’lsola: Soloists: Anna- 
mary Dickey (soprano), Gladys 
Swarthout (mezzo-soprano), 
Thomas Hayward 
Robert Weede (baritone) 
tions include: State Fair—‘lIt's 
a Grand Night for Singing,” “It 
Might as Well be Spring.” 
Oklahoma—“Oh, What a Beauti- 
ful Mornin’,” “Surrey With the 
Fringe on Top,” “People Will 
Say We're in Love,” “Oklahoma.” 
Carousel—-“You'll Never Walk 
Alone,” “June Is Bustin’ Out 
All Over.” South Pacific—*A 
Wonderful Guy,” “Tere’s Noth- 
in’ Like a Dame,” “Bali Ha’i,” 
“Some Enchanted Evening.” 


(tenor), 
Selec- 
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The Prodigal’s Return 


HE SovieT UNron’s return to the United Nations is at 
T once a crass exhibition of Machiavellianism and a 
warning signal to the West. When Soviet Delegate Jacob 
A. Malik walked out of the Security Council on January 
13, he declared that he would not return unless Red 
China were seated; but now this emissary from the 
workers’ paradise slinks back into the Council despite the 
fact that the Nationalists are still there. When the United 
Nations, on June 25, June 27 and July 7, acted against 
the North Korean invader, it was believed that this made 
it absolutely impossible for the Soviet Union ever to 
come back to Lake Success: but Moscow, although it is 
the instigator of the Korean war, has brazenly taken its 
place alongside the very nations it is bleeding on the 
hattlefield. Never before—not even in the heyday of the 
Nazi-Fascist Axis—has the world witnessed such gall and 
such perfidy. 

But let no one imagine that Mr. Malik’s about-face im- 
plies a diplomatic victory for the West. On the contrary, 
experience has repeatedly shown that when Russia makes 
a startling move like this—and makes it in the midst of a 
war—the rest of us had better be on euard. We do not 
pretend to know at this writing (July 31, a day before 
the Security Council meets) what Stalin is up to this 
time, but we can attempt some reasonable guesses, 

1. Malik is almost certain to use his position as cur- 
rent president of the Security Council (a) to obtain the 
ouster of Nationalist China: and (b) to get the Chinese 
Reds seated instead. While Malik may not, in the present 
climate, succeed in the latter, he could win a limited 
Soviet victory if the Nationalists were expelled and their 
seat left vacant. The remaining nations on the Council 
should be on the alert against such a maneuver. 

2. Malik will unquestionably try to sabotage all future 
measures to aid South Korea. He will even try to learn 
what he can about United Nations and United States 
military plans. But the Council, on pain of destroying 
forever the integrity of the United Nations, dare not 
slacken its efforts in behalf of South Korea for a single 
instant. Should Malik’s obstreperous tactics threaten 
those efforts, the Council would be justified in suspending 
or expelling the Soviet delegate. 

3. Since Malik returns to the Council also at the 
height of the Communist-sponsored Stockholm “peace” 
drive, he may use the United Nations as a forum to 
present “new” proposals for “peace.” These may take the 
form of a sensational new maneuver which, disguised as 
an irresistible “peace” offer, will be calculated to sow 
vast confusion in our ranks by appealing particularly to 
the neutrality-minded, the pacifists and the fellow-travel- 
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ers who support UN action on Korea with a “but.” 
Moscow is undoubtedly worried at the solid front the 
United Nations has shown in Korea. At the same time, 
it is characteristic of Soviet strategy to follow up brazen 
aggression with seemingly conciliatory gestures. The pos- 
sibility of a renewed “peace” campaign is the most dan- 
gerous aspect of Russia’s return to the United Nations. 
For, under cover of this, and while the West takes an- 
other nap, the Kremlin could prepare its next surprise act 


of aggression. 


Let's Stay in Focus 


HE HOT WAR in Korea has sounded a tocsin for 
T America. [t has aroused us to military and economic 
preparations which may well prove the margin of vic- 
tory when and if the Kremlin strikes its main blow. 

But, unfortunately, the Korean war is also breeding a 
state of mind which, if its hold is not broken, can easily 
nullify the gains we have made in preparedness and na- 
tional unity. Since the start of the cold war, this nation 
has often resembled a blind giant, clumsily flailing about 
at an unseen foe. Up against the fancy footwork of our 
Communist adversaries, we have often been inept, tardy 
and over-defensive in our reactions. Now that we have 
a tangible target to strike at, there is an overwhelming 
temptation to focus all our attention on the immediate 
task of “blasting those so-and-so’s out of Korea.” 

This attitude was exemplified by the House committee 
which reacted to our entry into the Korean war by 
promptly gutting the Point Four appropriation. Here, 
not only short-sightedness, but politics as well, was at 
work. One could almost hear the Republican-Dixiecrat 
majority sigh with relief at the prospect of junking all 
such “do-good” schemes for raising world standards of 
living to get down to the sensible business of fighting a 
war. 

Fortunately, wiser counsels have brought swift restora- 
tion of the Point Four funds. But the danger remains. 
There is too much of a feeling evident that, now that 
we have a chance to flex our muscles, we can stop using 
our brains; that all-out defense and patriotic belt-tighten- 
ing at home, and all-out war in Korea, are adequate sub- 
stitutes for a coherent policy on the military, political, 
economic, social and propaganda levels. 

The fact is that Korea makes such a policy more essen- 
tial than ever. The war in which we are engaged—and 
we are truly at war on many more fronts than Korea—is 
very different from the last. In the Axis we had an enemy 
whose villainy was so blunt and undisguised that he 
could win few adherents in our camp. But, today, we 
cannot take the allegiance of the non-Communist world 
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for granted. We must cope with a foe who masks his 
ruthless imperialism with a seductive world-view which 
professes to meet 








while actually exploiting—very real 
social and economic needs. We will have gained nothing 
if we repel the Communist invaders of South Korea at 
tremendous cost, only to find that, through neglect and 
inattention to social demands, we have eased the path 
of new Soviet aggression in Iran, Burma or the Philip- 
pines. 

Needless to say, strengthening of Atlantic Pact and 
other worldwide defenses demands top priority from our 
policymakers. But the requirements of an effective coun- 
ter-offensive against expanding communism are infinitely 
more ramified. Here are just two examples: 

1. The $35,000,000 Point Four appropriation (which 
the House committee, while willing enough to spend $10,- 
000,000,000 more on defense, proposed to slash to an 
absurd ten million) is not enough. It should be not only 
defended against attack, but increased many fold. 
Furthermore, foreign economic aid must be buttressed 
by active promotion of progressive social measures essen- 
tial to the creation of those healthy, stable societies which 
represent the sturdiest bulwark against communism. 

2. We must let out the throttle on our half-hearted 
propaganda offensive. President Truman’s bill to increase 
Voice of America expenditures to $89,000,000 is good, 
but Senator Benton’s proposal to spend $500,000.000 on 
a vast “Marshall Plan of ideas” is even better. In a world 
confused by systematic Soviet use of the big lie. our 
message must ring out true and clear. 

Only an integrated, intelligent policy firmly grounded 
in humanitarianism and progress can win us the confi- 
dence of the world’s masses. And only that confidence 
can carry us through to victory in the grim struggle that 
lies ahead. 


Jail Them! 


INCE June 25, prices for twenty-eight sensitive com- 
S modities have risen 13.6 per cent, and stores have 
been emptied of staples like sugar and coffee. The bil- 
lions which the Government plans to pour into defense 
are expected to aggravate the situation further. 

The profiteers and hoarders who are reaping a ghoul’s 
harvest from these activities—while our men are reaping 
death in Korea—could not be more traitorous if they 
were directly in Stalin’s pay. For nothing would please 
the Kremlin more than an America food-panicked by 
hoarders, or priced into a crash by profiteers. The Presi- 
dent should at once clamp rigid controls on prices and 
goods, and mete out to the speculators and shop-raiders 
the penalty which all criminals merit—jail. 
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What is the real meaning of 


o Korea? 


yay How does it fit into the Soviet pattern for 
aa sl 
$ World Domination? 


v 
ps 
et Answer Please! 


; aii uestions for Communists 
Here in one brilliant burst Q 


of effort, the whole Soviet by Stephen Naft 
scheme is laid bare; skill- 


. A Body Blew to Soviet Propaganda 
fully, conclusively, neatly. 


When Questions for Communists was first published, 

WHAT ARE READ! SAYING? it became immediately apparent that an important new 
weapon had been found to combat Communist propa- 

Wants more. ganda. Sinee then, two large printings have been sold 
en I have bought many Out, and a third edition is fast being exhausted. Com- 
thag of its Kind in print Hletely new, and revised, this ingenious pamphlet is a 
Hamilton, Manhasset, N.Y. “must” if you want to understand—or want your friends 


A friend gave me my first copy 
more to pass along to others. This is t 
Keep up the good work. 


Want ton tenthocks an communion. to understand- the machinations of the Kremlin, and 
I have learned more about the viciousness of the Soviets in this litle its complete disregard for truth, freedom and peace. 
pamphlet, than I could in ten textbooks on the subject. The headlines If you are tired of hearing Communists and fellow- 
take on a new meaning eee pe 5 : 7 . 


Joseph Rizzo, Los Angeles travelers shooting off their mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you cut short their blather. It’s 


Life Saver hes 
dynamite! 


A friend of mine fell under the influence of some fellow-travelers a 
short time ago. I firmly believe that my copy of Questions for Communists 
did move to make him realize his danger, than anything else could pos- 


— Karen Schenk, Chicano 20 INFORMATIVE CHAPTERS 
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